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The best and neatest Bicycle made inthe United 

OE tS States for the price. 

PRICE LIST. /, maak 
; 4 MANUFACTURER OF 
Five differcnt kinds of Alarm- Bells, Colo: 
Staff and Clamp, Long-Distance 
Saddle, Patent adjusta- 

ble Step, ctc. 

imshed, being half nickled, with gold striped wheels, fork and backbone, and every Bicycle 
ool-b: ivy oil-can, :nd niekel- plated wrench, Ask your dealer for it. 





Copyright, 1SS3, by Tux Wur£eLtman Co. 








THE EXPERT COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Che Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor Surability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and strength of rider; and 
though we have lightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a method of construction which secures not 
only evel and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especially 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A_ cubical 
hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel adjusting-bolt < 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 

\ bearings) ; and this arrange- 
ment is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 
The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, Z 
very elastic,and @ 
with no nut at 
the end. Section of Expert 
bag 8 ee Spindle and 
(or backbone) Steering-head. 
is of best weld- mpoane 
less steel 144-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to which we 
adhere because it is more correct 
w= for strains, takes less space for 
© the stren between saddle and 
; wheel, and appears more graceful. 
The spring is a rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 
in a new and improved adjustable 
clip at the rear end. 
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The rake of the Expert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures stren 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. 
Another strong point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called 
* anti-friction ’’? ones without them. 
The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Ad}"stable Clip. 
general construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. 
It has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- 
i P Pr - Sect f Rear-Wheel Shaft, 
Wheel — ang Send for illustrated catalogue, fully describing-the Columbia 1 2 pst . serene 
olum 


Ball-Bearings. Bicycles and Tricycles. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE M’F'’G CO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE COLUMBIA TRICYCLE. > 


BALL BEARINCS ALL ’ROUND. 

= Into this machine the 

~ Company has put all that 

\ \ / fo skill and experience can 

\\ ie od \\ produce, making the Col- 

\ ) x \\\ umbia Tricycle a model of 

a = iY durability, grace, finish 

\ « Ww and practicability, It is 

f Pe \ Ye a comparatively light ma- 

} \ A\ 4 chine, as light as is possi- 

{ AN \) We ble to build a like ma- 
RK \ \\ SQW \ 
We ZZ 


Xi 


(| chine, and yet have it a 

\\ WY (| 4 : practical roadster. It is 

BAN Masi: A Te ‘5 a “double driver,” the 

WAS ie ON ' propulsion operating 

See 2 a" =a ‘ ai We \ evenly and directly upon 

+ | > iG | both driving wheels. By 
». fi. 


oS, / 
LOSI we { j i 
IS “Al f <BR 4 S\N | avery ingenious compen 


| Fer 
6 HS sating gear the distribu- 


) NI tion of power to the two 
yy equal on a smooth, 


Y' (\ \ = a  \\\ ' th ay driving wheels is in pro- 
A\) a Soe ate / 
Y ys att 

yy | ie ‘a straight course, more to 

YN AeA 4 the outer wheel on a 

D) ey \} Big \ curve, and more to the 

a >) f 2 4 A trigged wheel where ob- 


|} portion to the resistance, 
a 


. : . struction is unequal. The 
| SS \ seat is adjustable, fore 
and aft, and vertically, 
and the friction brake, 
an arrangement by which 
almost unlimited pressure 
can be given, will bring 
the machine to a stand- 
still on the steepest in- 
cline. The bearings are 
all ball-bearings — two 
sets on the main shaft, two sets on the crank shaft, 
one set (or rather two) in the front wheel, and in each 
pedal. 
This tricycle is for general use, under all supposable 
circumstances. It will carry its rider wherever a bicycle 
will go, and at very little more labor. For physicians 
the tricycle furnishes a steady, reliable steed for day or } ' 
night, enabling 2 
the rider to start COMPENSATING GEAR. 
immediately up- 
on call, and carry with him all needed medicines and instruments. 
For the old it is particularly adapted, and for the ladies it furnishes 
the acme of healthy out-door exercise. 


SECTION OF MAIN-SHAFT, ; uae 
Showing Ball-Bearings. PEDAL, Showing Ball-Bearings. 


Erice of Columbia Tricycle, ~ $1cO. 
With Power Gear, . e ° e 180. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, fully describing the Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


THE POPE M’F’G CoO., , 
Branch House, 12 Warren St., New York. 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“FINIS.” 


Ghe Roneluding @hapter of the Season’s Gournaments 


— WILL BE THE —— 


AST AnuaL Cycle TOURNAMENT 


——OF THE —— 


=BOSTON UNION ATHISETIC COMPANY = 


Becton, September Me 26, and 27, 1884, 


ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE AWARDED UPWARDS OF 


«$3,500 IN PRIZES# 


TO AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS. 


Ail the MOST NOTED RIDERS of the Old and New Worlds, including the NEW FAST MEN 
at SPRINGFIELD and NEW HAVEN, will positively appear. 


THE RACES WILL BE OF THE BOSTON UNION 
HELD ON THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS ATHLETIC COMPANY. 


Entries close September 20, with CHARLES S. HOWARD, Station A, Boston, Mass. 


For full list of Prizes, Races, Programme, etc., etc., address, 


BOSTON UNION ATHLETIC COMPANY (Cycling Department), 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


SARATOGA LINE. 





Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


+ ADIRONDACKS, » 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 
Saratoga, Lake George, 
Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, 


and Cooperstown. 








The SHORTEST ROUTE To MONTREAT, AND THE PROVINCES. 


TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


VIA SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, LAKE OHAMPLAIN AND BURLINGTON. 











No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading 
via the DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL CO.’S RAILROADS, are accepted 
on the LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS, and vice versa. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 





Tickets via this Line are on sale in WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, and in 
NEW YORK, at the Principal Ticket Offices and Hotels, at.the GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT, and at the Company’s Office, 419 BROADWAY, 

Corner CANAL STREET. 





Cc. F. YOUNG, D. M. KENDRICK, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. ALBANY, N. Y. 





Tue New York anp HousarTonlic 


EXPRESS LINE, 


Via New York, New Haven & partford Railroad. 


NEW LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND PITTSFIELD. 





«1 NO CHANGE OF CARS OR BAGGAGE. be 


This is the ONLY LINE running SOLID TRAINS, in either direction, with DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, between NEW YORK and GREAT BARRINGTON, STOCKBRIDGE, 
LENOX and PITTSFIELD. 


THE BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM NORTH ADAMS, 
Via BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD. 


Leave New York 3.40 P.M.; Arrive Pittsfield 8.30 P.M.; Arrive North Adams 9.20 P.M. 
Leave North Adams 3.20 P.M.; Leave Pittsfield 4.15 P.M.; Arrive New York 9.25 P.M. 


GENERAL OFFICES, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug., 18°4. 





SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 


HE Celebrated FACILE has been amply proved by experience in both England 

and America to be the Perfection of Roadsters, being Safe, Swift, 

Comfortable and Incomparable as a hill-climber. Its best record in 1883 was 

242 1-2 miles in 21 1-2 hours. Its latest performance, May 17-24, 1884, was across 

Great Britain, 924 miles, inside of 7 days, averaging 132 miles a day, and — 

with zgo0 miles on the last day. This is three days ahead of the best record, an 

beats the world. 

It is Easy by Name, Easy in every respect by Nature,Can be Learned 

R = in an Hour, and is available for everybody, regardless of age. It is what 

DG, _ HENS thousands have been waiting for; and you can learn and ride it with entire ease 
; and satisfaction. 


Call and see it, or write for full descriptive Price-List, mentioning this 


THAN Gay _ Stee 
{| J. M. WILCOX, 


Z — 15 PARK PLACE, - - NEW YORK. 


THE “} ARTFORD ” SEWING (TASNINE. 


Ghe Ligktest, Quietest, Gimplest and Easiest Runnin§ Machine made. 














BALL BEARING Balance Wheel. 
Knife Edge Treadle Bearings. 
New Open End Shuttle. 


5 THE MOST COMPLETE SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 
Weep SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL, 
CONN, 33 Hayward Place, 179 Michigan Ave, 
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Outfitter to the Bicycle & Lawn Tennis Clubs of America. 


SALESROOMS : 128 & 130 FULTON ST., & 87 NASSAU ST., N, Y. 
eee “BICYCLE HELMETS.” 
Bicycle Suit, said 
VENTILATED DUCK. 


FIRST QUALITY. 
White or Drab. 
$1.50 each. 
$15.00 per doz. 


by experienced 
wheelmen to be 
better adapted to 


ordinary road- 





riding than any 


suit hitherto of Ventilated Corduroy. 


fered. 





$1.50 each. 





“THE CYCLE,” PRICE, $12.00. $15.00 per doz. 


No. 3 


VENTILATED DUCK. 


SECOND QUALITY. 
White or Drab. 


$1.25 each. 
No. iv. $12.00 per doz. 
HATS OR OAPS BY MAIL, 10c. EXTRA. 


ENGLISH BICYCLE HOSE. 
DIREOT IMPORTATION. 


BICYCLE AND TENNIS JERSEYS. Navy Blue, 


It consists of a very 
pretty jacket and pants, 


woven in worsted (fit- 





ting close to the form), 
in three colors—seal Hi 


brown, navy blue, and 






gray. 





Seal Brown, 
Plain Colors Bottle Green, 
Gray and Black. 
AND 


TENNIS HATS. 


DUCK. White or Drab. 
40 cents each. 
$4.50 per doz. 


Fancy Stripes. 


All Sizes in Stock. 


White Flannels. 
$1.25 each. 
No. 7. $12.00 per doz. 





A large assortment of Tennis, Bicycle and Cricket Belts, from 50 cts. to $2.00 each. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. Liberal discount made to clubs. Goods 
shipped C. O. D. to any part of the United States. 
Send 2 cent Stamp for 82 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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WESTERN TOY 


A. SCHOENINGER, President. 


CO., 


495 TO 503 N. WELLS STREET, SHICAGO. 


THE OTTO TRICYCLE. 


e 
The cut represents a large Tricycle suitable for ladies and gents. It is one of the strongest machines 
made, being reliable, safe, and easy running; comparing favorably with the higher priced machines already in 








Y Resa sy 
i 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 








KEEP ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 





the market, especially in 
the matter of durability, 
workmanship, and finish. 
No. 10 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
42 in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, . - $65.00 
No. 11 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
48 in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, . «. $85.00 
BRIEF.—Two 48 in. driv- 
ing and one 16 in. front 
steering wheel, % x % in. 
moulded red rubber tire, 
4% x 6% driving hubs, 
cylindrical cone steering 
head, rack and pinion steer- 
ing rod, adjustable spade 
handles, adjustable "] slat 
rod, double-cranked pedal 
shaft, 54 in. throw, chain 
driving, balance gear, tu- 
bular frame, and safety 
stays; plain universal bear- 
ings to main and pedal 
shaft, adjustable cones to 
front wheel, special com- 
pensating gear and band 
brake; S spring suspension 
saddle ; tool bag, wrench 


and oil-can. Total width, 40 in.; weight, 96 pounds; finish, enamelled, with nickeled trimmings. 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


Boys’ Varee- Wheeled Vetocinedes 


— AND — 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 
For Sale by all Dealers and Toy 
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Houses. 


Illustrated! Catalogues furnished on application. 





>t THE *< 


JOHN Wickinson QomnpANy, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Zi” 


—Ss 





MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BICYCLE BICYCLES, _TRICYCLEs, 


SUNDRIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, a 
HELMETS, 
BICYCLE 
TENNIS HOSE, 


Any Shade, $1.75 each, 1° wear with knee- 


POLO CAPS, pants. Double heel 
Any Color, $1.00 each, 2"4 toe; regular 
All Free by mailonre- thickness on foot and 


ceipt of price. ankle, but increased 





LAWN TENNIS SHOE, 


Navy Blue Canvas, Leather Trimmed, all 





in thickness on limbto sizes, 
make it symmetrical. $3.50 per pair. Prepaid for $3.75. 
In Navy Blue and Black, BICYCLE SHOE 


1.25 par pale, propel, Same as above, with heel, at same price. 


BOATS, TENTS, CAMPING OUTFITS, FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CRICKET AND BASE BALL GOODS, 


GAMES AND PASTIMES 
FOR IN AND OUT OF DOORS AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


> BATHING « OR « SWIMMING + TRUNKS. *< 


Send 25, 35 or 50 cents for a pair of fine woven Bathing Trunks. Send 













size of waist. We guarantee satisfaction for the money sent. 
—— AGENTS FOR THE — 





Send for No. 800 Catalogue and Price List. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON Co., 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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ON AND OFF THE LANCASTER PIKE. 








THE beginner on the wheel, struggling 


daily with a ‘* donkey ” machine in the 
Philadelphia riding-school, hears a great 
deal of the Lancaster pike. He is not 
noisy nor peculiarly exhilarant, but he 
listens meekly to the tales and anecdotes of 
the road, as he gazes sadly over the handles 
of his wheel; for, if there is a possibility 
of a thoroughly unconceited person, he is 
one who can just almost ride, and can 
truthfully tell his friends that he has got 
his average down to so mariy ‘‘ headers” 
an hour, consequently he feels a great 
deal of pride and soreness after he has 
taken his first ride to Ardmore, or Bryn 
Mawr. But beyond learning the names 
of a few stations on the road, or noticing 
that the grade is principally up-hill, he 
neither knows, nor seeks to learn, anything 
of the interesting and historic country 
through which he rides. When he strug- 


gles with the hill just beyond Haverford 
he has not the consolation of knowing that 
the grade was recognized long before him, 
when the Welsh settlers called it Bryn 
Mawr, their name for big hill. As he glides 
through Ardmore, he is oblivious of the 
fact that it was christened Athens, degen- 
erated into Athensville, when a rich in- 
habitant renamed it Ardmore, after his 
birthplace in Ireland. The pike has no 
pleasant features for wheelmen until it 
leaves the city limits. As a roughly paved 
street, filled with car-tracks, it passes 
through an unattractive part of the town. 
The experienced wheelman prefers to fol- 
low the outskirts of the park, along Girard 
avenue, passing the Memorial Building, 
—that monument intended to preserve the 
last memories of the centennial. But, un- 
fortunately, the centennial must look else- 
where for memorials, for the building con- 
structed so quickly is not occupying much 
more time in falling to pieces. Even the 
statue on its dome has been unexpectedly 
lengthened by an iron shaft sticking 
through its top, producing a novel and 
somewhat puzzling appearance. But, how- 
ever, a few relics still linger. The gaudy 
booths and museums, where California 
grape-vines and third-rate minstrel shows 
once held forth, are now deserted and di- 
lapidated, but as yet untorn down, stand- 
ing in neighboring streets. There was 
talk at one time of converting the site of 
the ‘* main building ”’ into a parade-ground 
for bicycles ; but it is to be feared that this 
rumor has been stifled or has died away 
naturally. It is strange how quickly and 
thoroughly the traces of an American 
building, even of this size, can be wiped 
out. 

In 1738 a survey was made of the old 
Lancaster or Conestoga pike, but not until 
1792 was a turnpike company incorpo- 
rated. So great was the desire for stock, 
that the crowds around the company’s 
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doors drew lots as to who should invest 
their money. In 1794 the pike was com- 
pleted, at a cost of $465,000, or $7,516 
per mile, — a great deal of money and an 
enormous undertaking at the time. 

It was the first turnpike road constructed 
in America, and, although followed by many 
others, it was excelled by none. The sys- 
tem of turnpikes rapidly grew after the 
completion of this enterprise, which was 
subsequently extended to Pittsburgh, into 
Ohio, and also through New Jersey, form- 
ing a continuous road for over four hun- 
dred miles. A large number of similar 
roads radiating from these soon followed, 
through the State, traversing it in every 
direction. 

Previous to their loss of trade, they pre- 
sented a noisy and busy scene; for it is 
said that there was an almost unbroken 
procession of Conestoga wagons on the 
roads, each drawn by six horses, and many 
teams having a row of bells over the collar 
of each animal. As a matter of course 
the wagoneers became a prominent feature, 
for they were a jolly, rollicking set of fel- 
lows; even when their occupation began 
to go, they consoled themselves with a 
song, a verse of which alone remains : — 


“Oh! it’s once I made money by driving my team, 
But now all is hauled on the railroad by steam; 
May the devil catch the man that invented the plan! 
For it’s ruined us poor wagoners, and every other 

man.” 


The ‘‘every other man” referred to 
was probably the innkeeper ; and the rail- 
road did, at the outset, entail a serious loss 
to them, while upsetting this slow but pic- 
turesque mode of travel. 

‘‘ The importance of these old roadside 
taverns in the days of Conestoga wagons 
and Troy coaches, cannot be realized by 
the travellers of the present age. Then 
they were temporary homes for all kinds 
and classes of people, and consequently 
their name, their merits, their proprietors, 
and their surroundings were discussed far 
and wide. It was not an uncommon thing 
to meet, among the keepers of these hotels, 
individuals who knew, more or less inti- 
mately, all the dignitaries of the nation, and 
could detail by the hour anecdotes of them 
in connection with their travels and sojourns. 
But all this is changed by improvements 
which render travel by night as comfortable 
as by day, and necessitate no stoppages 
until destination is reached, whether that 
be a hundred or a thousand miles away.” 

But not only were there inns for chance 





LANCASTER PIKE. 


travellers, but, in certain favored spots, 
hotels, famousas summer resorts, flourished, 
now only opened on the occasion of chance 
fairs from neighboring country churches. 
One of the best known of these was at 
Whitehall, just back of Bryn Mawr. For 
some occult reason it called down upon 
itself the wrath of an enterprising individual 
who was ‘ doing” the country, seeking 
material for a guide-book. His language, 
supposed to be an off-hand result of an 
imaginary conversation between a traveller 
and a guide, runs somewhat as follows: 
‘¢*It is a fine hotel, much resorted to by 
Philadelphians; why, we cannot tell. 
Pure air? Fudge! Talk of pure air in a 
clay-flat like this! As well talk of raising 
potatoes in a snow-bank! Go to the moun- 
tains for pure air, — go to Pottsville, — or 
go with us to the cloud-capped summits of 
the Alleghany, and you shall taste pure air, 
fresh from heaven.” 

The eastern terminus of the pike is found 
where the Centennial Bank now stands in 
West Philadelphia, at the corner of 32d and 
Market, opposite the old Pennsylvania 
depot and the building now being erected 
for the electrical exhibition. The bank re- 
places a curious shaped, hip-roofed dwell- 
ing, the oldest for miles around, commonly 
called ‘¢ The Mansion.” Originally it was 
a farm-house ; afterwards it became famous 
as a hostelry until time and improvements 
wipedit out. Theold** Conestoga” wagon, 
with its curved sides, its enormous wheels 
and tent-like top then was a familiar sight, 
rolling to and fro to Philadelphia or Lan- 
caster. At the famous old ** Buck Tavern ’’ 
near Haverford, under the care of Jonathan 
Miller, whom tradition says was a typical 
specimen of an old-time innkeeper, many 
gay parties of young colonials were accus- 
tomed to stop. But now the traveller 
settles back in a palatial car, and is whirled 
past to Bryn Mawr or Devon, while the 
stage-coaches and their merry loads are 
forgotten, and the Conestoga wagon long 
since disappeared. Indeed I believe the 
only place they are found in use in the East 
is in Wilmington, Delaware, where their 
size and stability of motion make them 
useful in carrying powder for the Dupont 
mills. This region was settled by Welsh 
or Cymric Quakers who had purchased the 
land from Penn. 

The prominent characteristics of this 
sturdy, religious people are their regard for 
family history and associations, love for old 
customs, and persistent and praiseworthy 
adherence to their beliefs. Their ancestors 
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were the people whom Cesar, in his in- 
vasion of Britain, found so brave and so 
ready to fight for their rude homes, and 
who, in after years, before the Norman 




















dearly salutes thee, in a measure of y° 
everlasting truth, dear fr’d hoping that 
these few lines may find thee in health or 
no.worster yn I left thee. This shall lett 
thee know that we have been 
aboard eleaven weeks before we 
made the land (it was not for 
want of art but contrary winds) 
and one we were in coming to 
Upland, ye town is to be buylded 
15 or 16 miles up ye river. 
And in all this time we wanted 
neither meate, drink nor water, 
several hogsheads of water run out. 
Our ordinary allowance of beer 
was 3 pints a day for each whole 
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conquerors, unwilling to be subdued, had 
retreated to the wild mountainous lands of 
northern Wales. 

They rejoiced in such names as Juns 
Justafs, Oele Coe Roe, Muns Junsen, Lace 
Mortense, Laers Boen. In the list of tyda- 
ble or taxable persons occurs the name 
of ‘* James Sandering & slaue.” I puzzled 
for a long time what a ‘‘slaue” was or is, or 
why it was taxable, until it suddenly flashed 
over me that it was one way of spelling 
slave. 

The shrewdness and quaintness in their 
writings, together with the formal style 
then in vogue, was the 
cause of much curious 


head and a quart of water: 3 

biskedd a day & some times 

more. . . . Butter and 
cheese eats well upon ye sea. Ye re- 
mainder of our cheese & butter is little 
or no worster: butter & cheese is at 6d 
per lb. here if not more. We have 
oatmeale to spare, but it is well yt we 
have it, fore here is little or no corn till they 
begin to sow their corn, they have plenty 
of it. The passengers are all living, save 
one child, yt died of a surfeit. Let no frds 
tell that they are either too old or too 
young, for the Lord is sufficient to preserve 
both to the uttermost. Here is an old 
man about 80 years of age: he is rather 
better yn when he sett out, likewise here 





and unconscious humor. 
There is a letter from 
Edward Jones to _ his 
friend John ap Thomas 
which is especially enter- ° 
taining, not only for the 
information it contains, 
but for its old-fashioned 
phraseology and its per- 
petual repetitions. 

This is the address : — 

‘¢ These ffor his much 
esteemed friend John ap 
Thomas of Llaithgrom 
near Bala in Merioneth- 
shire, North Wales, to 
be left with Jo Boulten att 
the Boult and tun in 
humber street, London 
and from thence to Wil- 
liam sky Butcher in 
Oswegtrie, to be sent as directed and via 
London — with speed.” 

The letter runs as follows : — 

*¢ My endeared fr’d & brother my heart 
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are young babes doing very well consider- 
ing sea diet. . ... Ye master would 
faine be pd for 13 or 14 hogsheds yt run 
out by ye way but we did not. and about 3 
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quarters of Tuns of Coales we p’d for: 
we laid in 3 Tun of Coales and yields no 
profit here. We had much adoe 
to get a grant but it cost us 4 or 5 days at- 
tendance besides some score of miles we 
traveled before we brought it to pass. I 
hope it will please thee and the rest yt are 
concerned, for it hath most rare timber, I 
have not seen the like in all these parts, 
there is water enough besides. The end 
of each lots will be on a river as large or 
larger than the Dye at Bala, it is called 
Skool Kill River. .. The people 
generally are Swedes which are not very 
well acquainted. We are amongst the 
English which sent us both venison and 
milk, & the Indians brought venison to our 
door for six pense ye quarter. As for ye 
land we look upon it as a good & fat soyl 
generally producing twenty, thirty & fourty 
fold. . . . good large shoes are dear ; 
lead in small bars is vendible but guns are 
cheap enough. . . They plow, but 
bungerly & yet they have some good stone. 
They use both hookes and sickles to reap 
with. Time will not permit me to write 
much more for we are not settled. I [send] 


my dear love & my wife’s unto thy selfe and 
thy dear wife and the rest of my dear 


friends, H. Ro.; Rich. P. Evan Seese; 
J. ap E. Elizabeth Williams; E. & J. 
Edd; Ganior R.; Ro On.; and the rest of 
fr’ds as if named. 

‘¢T remaine thy lo’ friend & Bro whl I 
am Edd Jones. 

‘* My wife desires thee to buy her one 
Iron Kettle 3s. or 3s. 6d. ; 2 paire shoes for 
Maria, and one paire for Jonathan, let them 
be strong and large: be sure and put all ye 
goods in cases, if they be dry they keep 
well, otherwise they will get damp and 
mouldy. This is ye 2nd letter, Skool Kill 
Rive ye 26th of ye 6 mo., 1682.” 

What an amount there is of strangeness 
and incongruity in the different subjects 
grouped together, and what a scene can be 
brought up in the imagination at the 
thought of the master who would fain force 
them to pay for the hogshead that ran out 
by the way, with the laconic conclusion, 
‘*but we did not”! But there is not a 
word in the letter of the beauty of the 
country, of his impressions of the settlers, 
or descriptions of the then unknown Indians. 
There seems to have been a disproportion 
between the amount of drink, three pints 
of beer and a quart of water, and the 
quantity of food, three biscuits, unless the 
water was used for cooking purposes, or 
the ‘*biskedds” were more like modern 
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loaves of bread. A glimpse that tells 
volumes of their thrift is seen when’ he 
speaks of wishing a kettle, 3s., or 3s. 6d. 
Bala, where this letter was sent, was one 
of the most beautiful regions in Wales, and 
perhaps would be interesting to wheelmen, 
for Lord Lyttleton said he saw there the 
prettiest girls he ever beheld. 

The writer of this letter lived at Wynne- 
wood for many years. He was nephew of 
Wynne, the first physician in Pennsyl- 
vania, or, as he styled himself, ‘‘ Practi- 
tioner in Physick.’” The rectangular form 
of the streets of his native town may have 
had something to do with the form of Phila- 
delphian streets; indeed, Penn named one 
of the principal thoroughfares after him, 
but times changed, and Wynne street be- 
came Chestnut street. The pike is prac- 
tically used by Quaker City wheelmen only 
about as far as Paoli, twenty miles out. 
To one to whom Paoli is a historic name 
it is a somewhat disappointing place. The 
wheelman must be on the alert or he may 
ride through it and never notice the differ- 
ence. The announcement at the Broad- 
street station of ‘‘ Trains for Paoli and 
intermediate points,” may cause one to ex- 
pec ta place of some activity or importance ; 
but he will be disappointed, for Paoli is an 
inn, and not muchelse. Its curious Italian 
name is derived from the Corsican com- 
mander who rebelled against the rule of 
the Genoese. 

It was not far from here that the notori- 
ous butchery, known in history as the 
‘¢ Paoli massacre,” took place. In the 
early part of the Revolution, Lord Howe, 
with a much superior force, had hemmed 
in General Wayne at this point, and, by 
sending the fortieth and fifty-fifth regiments 
up the Lancaster pike to the Paoli tavern, 
succeeded in cutting off the east avenue of 
escape. ‘The rest of the enemy, under 
General Grey, guided by Tory spies, drew 
as near as possible to the camp of Wayne 
without betraying themselves. From here, 
Grey crept cautiously through the woods 
and down the ravine, near the present 
Malvern station. Through some treachery, 
the watchword of the Americans for the 
night, ‘ Here we are, and there they go,’ 
was communicated to the enemy. The 
outlying pickets, deceived by the counter- 
sign, had been quietly bayonetted, but their 
absence was noticed by the patrolling 
officer, whose suspicions were aroused, and 
he hastened to head-quarters. The troops 
were aroused by the cry, ‘Up men; the 
British are on you!’ It was a dark night, 
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not a single shot 
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made still blacker by the surrounding wood- 


lands. The troops under Wayne fought 
with great bravery, but they were out- 
numbered by the enemy and gradually 
forced to retreat. General Grey had re- 
ceived from Tories accurate accounts of the 
strength and position of the Americans, 
which enabled him to secure victory ; he 
knew exactly where to begin the attack, 
while Wayne was forced to move from 
conjecture. In emulation of an incident in 
the German war, Grey ordered his men 
to remove the flint from their guns that 


should be fired, 
and thus gained 
the sobriquet of 
* No-flint Gener- 
al.’ The attack 
was made in a 
most merciless 
and ferocious 
spirit, ending in 
a wholesale 
butchery. One 
officer, writing 
afterwards to a 
to a friend, said: 
‘ Without saying 
aword,the whole 
battalion dashed 
into the woods, 
and, guided by 
the straggling 
fire of the pick- 
et that followed 
close up, we en- 
tered the camp 
and gave a cheer 
that made the 
woodsecho. The 
enemy were 
completely _ sur- 

prised ; some with 
arms, others without, running in all direc- 
tions in the greatest confusion. The light 
infantry bayonetted every man they met. 
The camp was set on fire, and this, with 
the cries of the wounded, formed alto- 
gether one of the most dreadful scenes I 
ever beheld.” Even the wounded and sick 
were not spared, and many were killed 
after resistance on their part had ceased. 
A Hessian sergeant, boasting of the 
exploits of the night, exclaimed: ‘I stuck 
them myself like so many pigs, one 
after another, until the blood ran out of the 
touch-hole of my musket.’ The country 
people next day visited the place, and alle- 
viated, as far as possible, the sufferings of 
the wounded. It rained; and, to assuage 
their thirst, the water was caught in leaves 
and hats and given to the men. Fifty- 
three matigled bodies were decently in- 
terred in one grave, adjacent to the scene, 
now marked by a monument.” 

The stations on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which is the son, one might say, of 
the Lancaster pike, are all pretty edifices, 
showing by their flower-beds and brightly 
colored buildings that sooty surroundings 
and disagreeable odors are not necessarily 
a part of the experience of railroad travel. 
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But certain belated travellers learn to their 
dismay that the architects of some of 
them probably did not entertain the possi- 
bility of a person ever being in a hurry. 

Meiriawn, Meyreon, or Merion, now a 
station, was an old Welsh king, filling 
somewhat the same position to the Welsh 
that King Arthur held to the English, ex- 
isting about the same period of romance 
and chivalry. His possessions constituted 
what now is Merionethshire, a northern 
county of Wales, —‘‘ eth” being added toa 
man’s name, in those days, to denote his 
possessions. 

Berwyn is the name of a Welsh moun- 
tain range, as Radnor is of a Welsh town. 
Haverford, meaning the ‘‘ ford at the con- 
fluence,” and taken from Haverford West, 
also in Wales, perpetuates another Cymric 
name in America. 

Three colleges are situated on or near 
the pike, each one entirely different in its 
aims and beliefs. One is Catholic, another 
Quaker, and the third a woman’s college, 
as yet unopened. The college of St. 
Thomas, at Villa Nova, was established 
forty years ago, for the education of young 
men for the priesthood. In its buildings 
there are strong traces of that style of ar- 


chitecture so peculiar to Catholic institu- 


tions. A most laughable incident occurred 
on the road just in front of this place a 
short time ago. A party of wheelmen, 
rolling along the pike, were singing, and 
one silent member, violently waving hisarm, 
was supposed to be beating time. In the 
distance they noticed, with surprise, two 
young ladies dismounting from their car- 
riage and standing by the road-side. Rid- 
ing up alongside of the sleepy horse, all 
unconscious of their presence, one, more 
gallant than the rest, dismounted, and, 
after asking them if he could be of any 
assistance, the spokeswoman said: ‘* Well, 
we didn’t know, but we thought you 
wanted us to get out.” On being assured 
to the contrary, to end a somewhat painful 
pause, she said, with feminine ingenuity, 
glancing at her sleepy horse, ‘‘I guess it 
was just as well, for our horse zs afraid of 
bicycles.”’ 

Taylor College for women at Bryn Mawr 
is the result of a gift of $800,000 from a 
Quaker gentleman for whom it was named. 
It is composed of a group of imposing 
buildings, charmingly situated and with 
elaborately finished interiors, and it bids 
fair to do a noble work. The Dean of the 
college is Miss Mary Thomas, who was 
graduated at Cornell, and afterwards at 
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Zurich, being the first lady who received 
the title of Ph.D. from a European uni- 
versity. Her career, so far, has been an 
example of the yet unknown capability of 
women, and is another convincing proof 
of the intellectual equality at least of the 
two sexes. 

Haverford College, established in 1833, 
stands very high as an educational institu- 
tion. It possesses beautiful buildings, and 
among its faculty are men famous in the 
branches of literature and study. It has the 
option either of sending its graduates to the 
graduating class at Harvard without ex- 
amination, or to the post-graduate course. 
Its grounds, composed of green lawns, 
winding avenues, and beautiful surround- 
ings, have the reputation of being the hand- 
somest in this region, where wealth and 
nature have made everything lovely. 

The American society for the advance- 
ment of science meets on its grounds in the 
fall, bringing scientists from all over the 
United States and Great Britain. Its pres- 
ident, Thomas Chase, the editor of many of 
the classic writers, was one of the Ameri- 
can committee for the revision of the 
New Testament, while his brother, Prof. 
Pliny E. Chase, is known through his 
works to every scholar in the civilized 
world. Theastronomical observationstaken 
here are the authority for those of the 
New York TZrzbume, and the Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

A mile and a half back of the Wayne 
toll-gate is one of the most interesting 
and historic places in this region. It is a 
little stone church, charmingly situated, 
and built, as a rude, white stone in the wall 
informs us, in 1715. ‘**Old St. David’s, at 
Radnor,” dates back to the earliest strug- 
gles of the colonists, and bears many signs 
of colonial Pennsylvanian architecture and 
solidity. Situated on a hill-side, in the 
midst of trees, and surrounded by defaced 
weather-beaten graves, it slumbers in a re- 
freshing repose, unmindful of the bustle of 
the busy world around it. 

We obtained the keys of the church from 
the pastor’s house across the road, from a 
laborer who said he had never been inside 
the church but once. We unlocked the 
large iron gate, almost the only break in a 
mossy, massive stone wall, and passing 
through an archway of branching limbs, 
we entered the church. 

Tradition reports that William Miller, 
the name on the gravestone serving for an 
entrance, was a famous Tory, and that in 
having his grave thus weekly trampled 
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upon, received but a just and righteous ret- 
ribution. Other accounts, conflicting with, 
this, say this was considered a post of honor 
in olden times, and was given to him at 
his own request. The interior has been 
much changed, but not improved, by mod- 
ern iconoclasts; the old pulpit, with its 
scarlet trimmings, has given way to a 
smart-looking piece of furniture fresh from 
the upholsterer’s. As we groped around 
the church in the dark, for the windows 
were tightly shuttered, it seemed as though 
we were moving among the relics of the 
past, and that the old church, with its 
reminiscences and memories, had been 
shut in for a century from the world, and 
we were the first to enter its time-honored 
walls. Filled by some such feeling as 
this, entering a pew, reverently we lifted 
a prayer-book from the rack, perhaps ex- 
pecting to read a long-forgotten name on 
the title-page, — a name perchance that had 
mildewed and become obliterated on some 
stone in the yard without ; but our wander- 
ing fancies were suddenly put to flight, for 
in bright gold letters on the fresh-looking 
cover, we saw the name of one of Phila- 


to the pictu:e of a church in an old edition 
of ‘* David Copperfield;’’ and the old 
staircase, leading to the gallery on the out- 
side, is certainly most unique. There is a 
tradition that Queen Anne gave a service 
to the church, which is still there; but a 
further report says it was carried off by 
British soldiers during the Revolution. 
This seems to be nearer the truth, for the 
old service that was handed down is of 
pewter and without inscriptions, while 
those given by Queen Anne were of 
silver, and bore on their sides the Latin 
‘* Anne regine.’’ Apropos of our de- 
sire for information on this subject, we in- 
quired of the servant-girl at the pastor’s 
house if anything used in the pastor’s 
church was presented by Queen Anne. 
She looked puzzled for the moment, and 
said she’d see. Drawing a leather box out 
from under a stand, she showed us the ser- 
vice, looking suspiciously new, with **1860, 
A.D.,” marked prominently on the side of 
the silver goblets. We told her that 
wouldn’t do ; when, pausing for a moment, 
she said, ** Let’s see, Queen Anne wasn’t 
after Queen Victoria, was she?” We as- 
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delphia’s foremost men, —a man who knew 
and entertained the celebrities of to-day, 
and whose handsome villa was but a short 
distance off, — Mr. George W. Childs. 
Still the general appearance smacks 
much of oldness, and bears a resemblance 


sured her to the contrary, and said she lived 
about the time the church was founded. 
Struck dumb for a few seconds, the girl 


proceeded in her search. But finally we 
gave up in despair, and while one wheel- 
man solemnly rolled a baby coach up and 
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down the porch, to keep its occupant quiet, 
the girl, its mother, hunted up for us a 
glass to drink from. Among the old graves 
in the yard, General Wayne’s monument 
stands. He died at a military post on 
Lake Erie, and was buried there, and a 
gravestone placed in this yard to his mem- 
ory. Finally his remains were transferred 
here, and a monument was erected by the 
Society of the Cincinnati, —that bugbear of 
our republican ancestors. The following 
poetical effusion, with a reckless disregard 
for colons, is found on the prostrate grave- 
stone of William Evans : — 

My: pilgrim: race: I: resting : 

place : 

Is: Here: This: Stone: is: got: to: Keep: ye: Spot: 
That: Men: Dig: Not: Too: Near: 


ran: a: pace: my: 


There is a very musical poem in exist- 
ence, portraying the church, written by 
Henry W. Longfellow, while he was liv- 
ing at Rosemont during the Centennial. 
Although it is singularly beautiful, and 
describes the old spot in incomparably 
appropriate and poetical language that 
clings to the reader’s memory like the 
snatches of an old song, 
yet no magazine articles 
descriptive of the church 
have ever mentioned it, 
and very few editions of 
his works contain it. It 
commences thus : — 
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See how the ivy climbs and expands 
O’er this humble hermitage, 

And seems to caress, with little hands, 

The rough, gray stones, as a child that stands 
Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age. 


You cross the threshold, and dim and small 

Is the space that serves for the Shepherd’s Fold. 
The narrow aisle, the bare, white wall; 
The pews, the pulpit, quaint and tall, 

Whisper‘and say: “ Alas! we are old.” 


Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton, 

Hardly more spacious is than this; 
But poet and pastor, blent in one, 
Clothed with a splendor, as of the sun, 

That lowly and holy edifice. 


It is not the wall of stone without 

That makes the building, small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 

And the love that stronger is than hate. 


Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of holy church, 

More than a bishop’s diocese 

Should I prize this place of rest and release, 
From further longing and further search. 


Here would I stay and let the world, 

With its distant thunder, roar and roll, 
Storms do not rend the sail that is furled, 
Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled, 

In an eddy of wind, is the anchored soul. 
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What an image of peace and rest 
Is this little church among its graves! 
All is so quiet, — the troubled breast, 
The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
Here may find the repose it craves, 


It must be remembered that this was 
written not by a youthful poet, to whom 
everything was rosy-tinted, but by a man 
of sixty, who had seen the romantic spots 
of two continents, who had had his judg- 




















ment ripened by experience, and perhaps 
his enthusiasm dimmed by age, and yet, 
he writes, he would wish no pleasanter 
surroundings. 

The Merion Cricket club of twenty 
years’ standing, is to the westward of Ard- 
more. The grounds are typical speci- 
mens of a_ well-kept Philadelphia 
cricket-field with its little club- 
houses, and its broad level carpet of 
green grass. 
The club 
stands well 
in cricket 
circles, send- 
ing three of _ 


the eleven selected to play against Brit- 
ish cricketers in England this summer. 
It is also devoted to lawn-tennis, that 
picturesque and fashionable game 
having many votaries among its mem- 
bers. 

To replace the old inns, with their 
huge barns and great water-troughs, 
two enormous and palatial summer 
hotels, with perfect equipments, have 
been built in late years, in easy riding dis- 
tance of the city. One is at Devon, having 
been rebuilt after the disastrous fire of last 
summer, and the other is at Bryn Mawr. 
During the summer, but especially in the 
latter part of spring and early fall, they 
are crowded by families representing the 
wealth, beauty, and fashion of Penn’s Qua- 
ker settlement. 

A band of gypsies, a hard-looking lot, 
have been wintering near Overbrook. They 
might be mistaken for ordinary tramps, 
were it not for their wagons and horses, 
and especially for their children,—that dis- 
tinguishing mark between gypsies and 
tramps; for when the latter starts on his 
travels, he leaves his children, if he has 
any, behind him. 

For a small amount of money you can 
have the future pried open, and the myste- 
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ries of fate made plain by a toothless gypsy 
queen, apparently selected for this position 
from her extraordinary, almost fascinating 
ugliness. What is the reason that some 
discerning student of human nature has 
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not solved the problem of gypsy queens,— 
why they are not young and pretty, as they 
should be, but as satanic in appearance and 
diabolically thin as Macbeth’s witches? 

But there are also many tramps to and 
from the city, ** doing ” the route for broken 
victuals. Their favorite resting-place at 
night is at the foot of the embankment of 
the old railroad bed, near Haverford, 
where, sheltered from the wind and storms, 
and with a running stream hard by, they 
sit around their crackling fires, late into 
the night, enjoying life. 

If a wheelman should leave the pike at 
Haverford and turn eastward, along the 
road by which Lord Howe advanced to- 
wards Paoli, he would enter, in a short 
time, a very pretty ravine. But, unfortu- . 


nately, picturesque scenery means _ bad 


About a 


roads and steep and stony hills. 
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mile in this ravine stands a deserted house ; 
and, as usual with deserted houses, there is 
a story connected with it. The report runs 
that a Tory lived here during the Revolu- 
tion, rich and owning many of the mills 
and much of the land around him. The 
details of his doings are immaterial; but 
suddenly one night a band of Americans, 
exasperated by his conduct, visited him. 
What they did is unknown; but he was 
found afterwards dead and deserted. This 
much is known, but it was a tale too good 
to be neglected, and gossips tell that he lay 
and rotted on the floor where he was left, 
and that now on clear moonlight nights, 
his blood can be heard trickling drop by 
drop to the floor beneath. However false 
this may be, nevertheless no family has 
had the hardihood to remain there any 
length of time. I remember a visit which 
a party of young fellows made to this place 
not far from midnight. Laughing and 
singing we turned from the pike and de- 
scended along a gloomy road down into 
the dark ravine. The moonlight threw a 
ghostly glimmer in the branches over- 
head and made the darkness beneath more 


intense. As we plodded along, gradually 


the merriment died away, and when we 


” 


reached the ‘* haunted house,” standing in 
a cleared space, glistening ghostly white 
in the moonlight, every black shadow pain- 
fully distinct, it had entirely subsided. 
The windows stared like enormous black 
eyes from the wall, and the doors stood 
half open or were rotted off, and the silence 
of death seemed over it. But sturdily we 
kept on, and crossing a rickety bridge, we 
stopped in the damp shadow of the build- 
ing. On the other side of the road was a 
deserted stable; alongside, a ruined mill, 
sticking its chimneys and irregular walls 
like black goblins into the air. By the 
light of our candles we saw that the rot- 
ten beams of the house could not stand the 
weight of our whole party, so we divided 
and the first half entered. We crept slowly 
along a narrow passage-way, filled with a 
chilling, penetrating dampness,and stumbled 
up a winding staircase to the second floor. 
Carefully we moved around the holes eaten 
in the decayed wood, and gazed into a 
fireplace that seemed like a huge cave of 
stone ; then we hastened to the garret. At 
_ the head of the narrow flight of stairs lead- 
ing to it is said to be the room where the 
murdered man had lain. As we reached 
the entrance to this room, the door was 
tightly closed,—the only one so in the whole 
building. We paused a moment, looked 


at each other, and entered. As we all 
gathered instinctively in the centre of the 
room not one of us will forget the picture 
we formed: the moonlight, struggling 
through the windows, lay in silver patches 
on the floor, the yellow  candle-light 
flickered tremulously among the cobwebs 
into the darkness. This, together with the 
intense silence and the superstitious dread 
caused by the spirit of the dead Tory, or 
by our own imaginations, cannot be forgot- 
ten. 

There is scarcely a wilder and yet 
pleasanter ride imaginable than up this 
ravine on a summer’s afternoon, for nature 
revels then inall her lavishness, and the road 
— that prosaic but important item to wheel- 
men — is macadamized, and nearly level 
when the ravine is fairly entered. A party 
taking a run through here could leave their 
wheels at the ‘‘ haunted house,” and, by 
crossing a ford at the pretty stream along- 
side the place, wander up a winding path 
to Dove’s mills. The striking contrasts of 
color and form, the effects of the sunlight 
and shade, the innumerable combinations 
of the winding sheet of water with the 
ruined buildings, the quiet patter and glis- 
tening spray of the waterfalls, the over- 
hanging trees and mossy boulders are all 
worthy of an artist’s pencil. An amateur 
photographer would be bewildered by the 
succession of pretty views, and would be 
puzzled where to begin, or when to leave 
off. As the wheelman rides the broad, 
smooth, rolling road, he becomes familiar 
with that institution, the toll-gate man. 
Man he is called, but he varies in age and 
sex from the gray-haired old fellow near 
Overbrook, who is apt to give you wrong 
change, to the little matted-haired girl at 
Wynnewood, equally unreliable, but more 
limited in her resources, because generally 
only intrusted with tickets. A low frame- 
house, sometimes painted, often white- 
washed, is his abode and watch-tower. It 
is annoying to be obliged to pay toll, but 
it is done at the request of Philadelphian 
wheelmen, for it gives them a right to the 
road which they would not otherwise 
possess. 

The toll-gate man at Ardmore has become 
almost insane on the subject of bicycles. 
He is either constantly on the outlook for 
them, or instinct tells him when one ap- 
proaches. This is more noticeable to the 
wheelmen of his own vicinity, for they are 
his greatest dread. Many a time, not in- 
tending to pass his gate, in a moment of 
false confidence, I have riden too close and 
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fallen into his clutches. It matters not 
where you come from or where you are 
going, he must and will have toll. What’s 
more, if the first wheelmen get through 
unnoticed, he calls upon the straggler in 
the rear to settle the whole account, and he 
is so energetic in his expostulation, and it’s 
so indefinite what he intends to do, that the 
belated wheelman generally comes to terms. 
One bicycler at least will have cause to re- 
member him for some time tocome. He 
was taking one of his first rides on the road, 
and by many twitches and turns and hair- 
breadth escapes he had succeeded in slow- 
ing his pace, by the 
time he reached the 
toll-gate. In work- 
ing his courage up to 
the proper pitch, 
or in devising some 
method of procedure 
for dismounting, he 
had got about ten 
feet beyond the toll- 


house. The man somewhat dazed at first 
by the apparent audacity, soon rose to the 
emergency, and with a rush seized the 
trembling backbone of the machine. Like 
Bret Harte’s ‘* Jim,” the wheelman col- 
lapsed in a flash over the head of the as- 
tonished and angry toll-man. Appearances 
are sometimes deceptive, and the wheel- 
man afterwards endeavored to spoil the 
whole story, even offering a solution for 
the man’s anger, for he said that the man, 
on being asked to hold the bicycle as an 
aid for dismounting, should naturally 
object to being suddenly and ungratefully 
fallen upon. 

There are many branching roads that 


would well pay a wheelman to visit, mak- 
ing a pleasant change to the even but, per- 
haps on this account, monotonous riding 
of the pike. Montgomery avenue, parallel 
to it, but lying on the other side of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, is good in pleasant 
weather, as is the Gulf road leading io 
Valley Forge, although sometimes steep. 
There are also many branching roads, 
shady and pleasant, winding out from Rose- 
mont through Whitehall, running out of 
Bryn Mawr, and others, which are fair 
specimens of country roads. Homes of 
wealth and refinement, with the abundance 
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of nature around them, are 

scattered along these thor- 

oughfares., On these are 

seen Cassatt’s, Yarnall’s, 

Showden’s places at Haver- 

ford, Childs’s, Mather’s, 
and Wheeler’s, at Bryn Mawr. Although 
many names of residents in these regions 
would be familiar only to Philadelphians, 
yet a number ofmen well known in America 
are living here. Mr. Childs, famed as the 
friend and host of Dickens, Longfellow, 
General Grant, the Emperor of Brazil, and 
scores of others equally celebrated, and the 
owner of the Philadelphia Ledger, has a 
place at Bryn Mawr. Two men, asso- 
ciated with Garfield during his short and 
eventful presidency, also have country re- 
sorts here, — Mr. Wayne McVeagh, his 
attorney general, and Dr. Agnew, the 
Philadelphia physician summoned to his 
bedside just before his death. Mr. Robert 
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J. Burdette, of Ardmore, whose wit and 
humor in the Burlington Hawkeye are para- 
graphed all over the Union, is also well 
known asa popular lecturer. At the other 
end of the pike, near Lancaster, James 
Buchanan, when a rusty, bachelor country 
lawyer, lived in a homestead that teemed 
with associations long before his birth. 
Here Miss Harriet Lane first kept house 
for him, before he began that career which, 
at its close, hastened a national calamity, 
and made her famous in White House 
annals as a typical hostess and a renowned 
beauty. 

It is surprising how many wheelmen 
ride upon the pike, sometimes twenty or 
thirty unattached, passing almost all in 
sight of one another: wheelmen in uni- 
form and in plain clothes, big bicyclers on 
little wheels, and little bicyclers perched on 
enormous machines; some gliding along 
smoothly and quietly, others struggling on 


the slightest grade, — all sorts roll along to- 
gether. Visiting wheelmen can attest to 
the quality of the road, for after many meets 
in Philadelphia, parties have ridden out to 
Bryn Mawr, in-the moonlight, to take sup- 
per there. 

Any wheelman of an inquiring mind can 
pick up entertaining history along the road, 
for full of legend and story are the vener- 
able homesteads of this country, and the 
subject is by no means exhausted. Besides, 
it will add a charm to the road and the 
riding which is not otherwise attainable. 
For many items of information and ac- 
counts of bygone days, I am indebted my- 
selfto Dr. James J. Levick, of Philadelphia. 
In summing up this pleasant subject let it 
be said that, notwithstanding its imperfec- 
tions, may all the roads of our glorious 
republic some day equal the riding now 
found on the LANCASTER PIKE! 


Jay Howe Adams. 
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LITTLE mimic of the sun, 
Hiding in the fragrant grass, 
Have you any kisses won 


From the pretty maids who pass? 
When the sun slips down the west 
Some fair girl shall come in quest 

Of the secret which you lock 
In your tiny golden breast: 

You shall hear an airy knock, 

And a question: What o’clock? 


At the very verge of night, 
When the summer twilight’s breath 
Makes you dizzy with delight, 
Dance in happiness to death: 
When the peaceful moon shall peep 
Down from star-lit skies that weep 


Tears 
Tender, 
Quiet 


of sweet, delicious dew, 
gracious eyes shall keep 
company with you 


*’Neath the heaven’s cover blue. 


Ah, you dainty, snowy ghost, 
See what bliss your wisdom brings! 
Tell me, pray, what angels boast 
Such a zephyr for their wings? 
Just because the hour you tell, 
She repays your magic well, — 
Wafts you off to paradise ; 
Sounds for you a gentle knell; 
Lights your journey with her eyes: 
Would that I were half so wise! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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By Cuar_Les RicHarps DopGE, author of “ A Shadow Love,” “ Louise and I,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘She was all gentleness, all gayety, 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue.” 


A pair of big, full, brown eyes opened 
at their widest; a frightened, excited face 
thrust through the half-open door-way, and 
a startled exclamation : — 

‘Clara! Vve caught a burglar and 
locked him in the garret !” 

Cousin Clara was upon her feet in a 
second. ‘‘A burglar, Dorothy! what do 
you mean?” 

Then the door was pushed wider ajar, 
and a slight, girlish, almost childish, form 
entered. 

‘¢T was in my room,” she continued, out 
of breath and speaking rapidly, ‘‘ and all 
at once there came a sound of heavy boots 
on the garret-floor. Thinking it was Uncle 
John, 1 paid no attention to it; but hearing 
it again, after a long time, I called at the 
foot of the stairs. As nobody answered, I 
tip-toed half-way up tothe landing, and there 
stood a strange man over by the dormer- 
window as still asa mouse. I was dreadfully 
frightened, and ran down again, without 
waiting to take another look, with my heart 
in my mouth. But I locked him in” — 

Clara had stood in amazement during 
the recital, but she now broke in abruptly. 

‘* What zs to be done? We must find 
father immediately. But go get your slip- 
pers, girl, for you are in your stocking- 
feet.” 

‘¢Oh, I can do without them, Clara,” 
she exclaimed, with a half-glance toward 
the stair-way. ‘‘I wouldn’t go upthere 
now for a million.” 

But Clara had fled precipjtately, leaving 
her cousin standing alone in the middle 
of the room. 

In form and features Dorothy Drew was 
a very pretty girl; in thoughts and actions, 
a perfect little oddity and bundle of con- 
tradictions. Nobody ever knew what 


‘¢ Dot”? was going to do next, for no mat- 
ter how wild a freak entered her shapely 
little head, the means for its execution was 
speedily devised with little regard for the 
consequences. 


Not that she ever did any- 
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thing so terribly amiss, for, besides having 
a due regard for propriety, she was blessed 
with excellent judgment, and could be 
called neither headstrong nor impulsive ; 
but she was brimming over with the quin- 
tessence of fun, never allowing an oppor- 
tunity for its enjoyment to pass without in 
some way taking advantage of it. 

And _ to-day, standing in her dainty 
stocking-feet, in this quaint low-ceiled 
room, her rich, dark hair rolled in an im- 
mense puff upon the top of her head, and 
her fetite body ensconced in a bufl-and- 
figured tea-gown, she was a picture for a 
painter. 

But she only stood a moment after 
Clara’s abrupt departure, for it suddenly 
occurred to her that the burglar might 
climb through the dormer-window, and 
out upon the roof, and so make his 
escape. In another moment she had 
darted through the hall, out upon the 
piazza; nor paused until she had reached 
a rustic bench in the garden, with a com- 
manding view of the garret-roof, when she 
curled up upon the seat and considered 
herself on guard. 

All was quiet for some minutes, and then 
Clara appeared upon the piazza with an 
indescribable expression upon her usually 
placid countenance, as_ she beckoned 
mysteriously to her cousin. 

Dorothy approached hastily. ‘* Did he 
get away?” she half-whispered, her face 
hardly recovered from its fright. 

Clara affected great seriousness as she 
replied : — 

** Miss Dorothy, I think you had better 
go to your room, put on your slippers, and 
stay there for the remainder of the day. 
Why, it’s dreadful!” 

A mingled look of curiosity and fresh 
alarm overspread the pretty features as the 
girl simply stared at her companion. 

‘*Do you know what you’ve done?” 
Clara continued, and then burst into an 
irresistible laugh, but checked herself im- 
mediately. é 

*¢ Locked a— burglar — in the garret,” 
Dorothy replied hesitatingly; ‘‘ at least I 
thought I did.” 


Again Clara smiled. ‘* You locked Mr. 
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Brown in the gairet, and your uncle might 
have killed him with the pitchfork.” 

‘* Oh, my good gracious! ” 

‘* How could you have been so mistaken, 
Dorothy? ‘You should have seen who it 
was, and that he was only using the spy- 
glass.” 

The ridiculous side of the affair now 
presented itself to the girl, and she laughed 
heartily. ‘*1 admit I only saw the back 
of his head and his hat,” she replied ; ‘* but 
Mr. Brown laoks so much like a tramp, 
anyway, I” 

*¢ Sh-h-h!” Clara checked the remainder 
of the sentence by placing her hand sud- 
denly upon the girl’s mouth. ‘* You had 
better find your slippers, now,” she went 
on, *“‘or the burglar will catch you in the 
hall in your stocking-feet, and then there 
will be a sensation.” 

This ‘* Mr. Brown,” or Duncan Brown, 
as he called himself, was a young artist 
from New York,— in poor health, and with 
a very slender purse,— whom ** Aunt Har- 
riet” had taken to board for a few weeks 
out of pure pity and goodness of heart. 
He wished to remain in the neighborhood, 
he explained, on account of the rare 
sketching, but unable to find a place to 
board within his means, and learning that 


Mrs. Harper had once or twice taken a 
summer boarder or two, he had ventured 


to call, etc., etc. As the end proved, the 
kindly woman’s heart was too tender to 
say no, and, in spite of the remonstrances 
both of Clara and Dorothy, the young man 
was allowed to come, bag and baggage, — 
or rather bag and sketch-box,—and occupy 
a little vacant room in the ell. 

He had a fine face, ascholarly face, —even 
Clara was willing to admit,—a nd his voice, 
accent, good command of language, and 
polished manners, in spite of his shabby- 
genteel attire, proved him an inbred gen- 
tleman, or at least a man of good family. 
But he was evidently very poor,— Aunt 
Harriet said poorer than he wished them 
to know, — and, at the same time, seemed 
to feel so keenly his position, as was 
evinced by his extreme shyness and disin- 
clination to mingle with the family, save at 
meal times, or upon chance occasions, 
that he soon became the object of a deal of 
quiet sympathy. 

Even Dorothy declared she was sorry for 
him from the very bottom.of her heart, he 
always looked so unhappy, as though he 
had buried his last friend and his last hope 
in the same grave; still she made him the 
subject of a deal of good-natured ridicule, 
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behind his back, of course, and sometimes 
said things to his face that in any one else 
would have sounded rather startling. He 
appeared to understand the girl, however, 
from the very outset of his coming to the 
farm-house, — she was only sixteen, — and 
sometimes his blue eyes lighted momen- 
tarily with quiet drollery as he replied to 
some side remark or provoking sally with 
a bit of repartee so polite, yet so pointed, 
guileless, and unexpected, that ere long the 
girl began to look upon him as rather a dan- 
gerous knight with whom to cross lances. 

He seldom intruded himself upon the 
family, however, in any manner, frequently 
remaining away from his meals in the pur- 
suit of his loved art long after the regular 
hour, always begging Aunt Harriet not to 
put away anything for him, and ever de- 
clining to trouble her, even with the prep- 
aration of a lunch. But the good woman 
was always equal to the emergency on these 
occasions, and often, upon his return home 
at dusk, after a weary day of labor, he 
found upon his table some dainty that was 
very appetizing. 

From being seen so little about the house 
at any time, it is not strange, then, that 
Dorothy should have forgotten his existence 
entirely, when he strayed into the garret in 
the middle of the day, and that she should 
have thrown the house into such a state of 
alarm by her hasty conclusion that he was 
there for no good purpose. 

** Uncle John Harper” was a plain, 
though well-to-do farmer, and the house 
in which he lived had served to shelter 
the Harper family for four generations. 
Dorothy was the only child of a deceased 
sister ; and now, having made her home at 
the hospitable mansion for nearly four 
years, it had grown to be home in all that 
the word may imply. 

Returning to the events of the morning, 
after quiet had been restored, and the 
*“*burglar” allowed to wander off across 
the fields with sketch-book, stool, and um- 
brella, Dorothy ventured upstairs to re- 
cover her slippers. Then there came a 
sudden knock upon the door, and Clara 
peeped into the pretty room. 

‘* Mr. King is in the parlor, Dot!” 

** Again this morning?” she questioned, 
giving a _ half-glance into the mirror. 
‘‘Am I presentable? for I can’t change my 
dress now for him.” 

‘¢ You look very well, Miss Puss,” Clara 
observed demurely; ‘‘ always behave as 
well as you look, and no one can ever find 
any fault.” 
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‘*Thank you, Miss ‘ Potatoes, prunes, 
and prisms’!” She gave another glance 
into the mirror. If I always look as well 
as | behave, what a beauty I must be!” 
Then she threw an arm around her cousin’s 
waist, and waltzed her out into the hall. 

Entering the parlor a moment later she 
greeted her visitor kindly, and paused ad- 
miringly before him, for his bicycling suit 
of blue quite overcame her. And he, in 
turn enraptured at the vision of a quaint 
little maid in yellow tea-gown which had 
burst so suddenly upon him, as the bright 
face appeared in the door-way, showed his 
admiration most unequivocally. 

‘¢ What a cute little cap!” she said, tak- 
ing his braid-embroidered polo, and laying 
it on the table, ‘* and how nice and ‘ early 
American’ you look in that pretty suit!” 

‘*'You flatter, Miss Drew,” the young 
man replied with animation. ‘*I was 
about to remark that you look as though 
you had just stepped out of some dainty 
picture of old Revolutionary days. I 
would give half the world —if it were 
mine—to be able to sketch the picture 
which appeared to me as you entered the 
room.” 

** Would you ?”’ she responded, artlessly ; 
‘* perhaps some day you will be able, when 
you have studied longer, — that is, if you 
work real hard now.” 

Mr. King smiled, though he did not ex- 
plain. 

*¢ And will you pose for me then?”’ he 
asked. 

‘¢Oh, yes, if I’m alive, and the dress 
isn’t worn out before that time.” Then 
King laughed while the girl went on: ‘** But 
I can’t help looking at you, you look so 
much like a little boy; don’t you feel 
cold sometimes when the wind blows?” 

King assured her that he did not. 

*¢ Don’t you wish everybody dressed that 
way? Ido,— everybody but Uncle John; 
for he is so thin he would look just like a 
pair of tongs, and he wouldn’t be able to 
cast a respectable shadow.” 

‘*T must apologize for my call this 
morning,” the gentleman explained, while 
he bit his lip to restrain from appearing 
rude by laughing again. ‘I received a 
letter from Mr. Anandale, last night, with a 
question in it which you, perhaps, can 
assist me in answering. Is there an artist 
here by the name of Brown? — Duncan 
Brown, I think Horace says he calls him- 
self.” 4 

Dorothy did not answer for a moment ; 
then, looking up with an arch smile, she 
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asked, ‘‘ And why is your friend so in- 
terested to know if there is an artist here by 
the name of Brown?” 

‘¢Oh, for no particular reason, I take 
it,”’ he replied nonchalantly ; ‘‘ though, to 
speak plainly, my friend has made no con- 
jidante of me, and I cannot tell you just 
why he wishes this information.” 

‘** Do you mean that you cannot tell from 
lack of knowledge, or only from disinclina- 
tion? ”’ the girl asked, with startling direct- 
ness. 

King colored slightly under the gaze of 
the dark eyes, which seemed looking him 
through and through; but he made reply 
at once: ‘I certainly have no wish to de- 
ceive you, Miss Drew, and Mr. Anandale 
has not stated anything positively; but 
— well —a picture was recently received 
for sale at one of the New York art stores, 
evidently painted in this locality, and from 
nature. Itis signed ‘ Dun. Brown,’ and the 
date just under the signature shows that it 
was painted this year, while the subject 
indicates that the sketch must have been 
made very recently. My friend merely 
wishes to: know if the man Duncan Brown 
is in the neighborhood.” 

** Does your friend know this Mr. 
Brown personally?” 

‘¢ That I cannot say,” King replied. 

Dorothy was silenta moment, while she 
looked to the floor inthought. She felt that 
Mr. King could say more if he wished, 
for evidently there was something to tell, 
and, further, she was very desirous of 
knowing it. 

** And he has written nothing about the 
man?” 

‘¢ Nothing further than — suspicions.” 

‘*¢ Suspicions! Mr. King, of what is Mr. 
Brown suspected? for he has seemed to me 
a very worthy young man in every way, 
save that he has had the serious misfortune 
to be poor, and I am surprised to hear you 
speak of suspicions.” 

‘¢ Then he zs staying here? Thank you~ 
kindly! I will write Horace Anandale 
to-night, and give him this much-desired 
information.”’ 

‘* Yes, he is staying here,” the girl re- 
peated, with evident annoyance, for she 
had spoken unguardedly. ‘* And now that 
you have learned all you wished to know, 
will you kindly state the nature of these 
suspicions, that I may judge if it is right for 
the man longer to receive our hospitality.” 

‘* You have spoken of his being poor, 
and of receiving your hospitality,’ King 
pursued, ignoring her question. ‘* Miss 
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Drew, do I understand that he”— The 
gentleman wished to ask if Brown was a 
charity boarder, so to speak, but he could 
hardly summon courage for so leading a 
question, and turned it off very nicely. 
‘* Well, —that is — has fe informed you 
of his poverty?” 

‘* Not at all,” the girl replied, looking 
her visitor squarely in the face. ‘* On the 
contrary he tries in every way to conceal 
it, and bears himself so bravely, when he 
must feel keenly the disparity between his 
circumstances and ours, that I know he is 
very poor ; and, as poverty is a misfortune, 
and not a crime, for the present I shall rely 
upon womanly intuition and judge him 
guilty of no greater sin than being most 
unfortunate.” 

‘‘T trust you will not be deceived in 
him,” King replied, as he arose to go. 
‘¢ Knowing really nothing about the fellow, 
perhaps I should say nothing until I hear 
again from Horace Anandale.’’ 

‘* You will write to-night?” 

‘¢ That is my intention.” 

** Very well; and though I had not the 
pleasure of Mr. Anandale’s acquaintance 
when he was here, and doubt if he even 
remembers me from our chance meeting, 
you may say to him, from me, that, under 
the circumstances, it is his duty to tell what 
he knows concerning Mr. Brown, without 
alarming us further with covert suspicions. 
You will write him this? ” 

**T will, certainly.” 

*¢ And give me his whole answer?” 

‘*Miss Drew, as your friend, —and I 
trust you regard me as such, even though 
our acquaintance is slight, —I promise 
most faithfully to comply with your wishes 
in this matter, and will confer with you 
again upon the earliest opportunity.” 

For four years Dorothy Drew’s existence 
had been as tranquil as the surface of a 
sleeping lake. Too young to know much 
of sentiment, at times her bosom had been 
stirred by those intuitive intimations of the 
world of sentiment which sooner or later 
surrounds every young life. She had even 
dreamed of romance, and wondered if her 
coming hero was as handsome, as valiant 
and true as the chivalric heroes of by-gone 
ages. She had sighed at times for some- 
thing to break the even tenor — the monot- 
ony —of her life, and now it had come, 
and she found her thoughts occupied, not 
only with a handsome acquaintance, — a 
chance one at that, — but with a mystery 
as well. She had known De Witte King 
but a few weeks, and the manner of their 


meeting had been a little romantic, to say the 
least. And it happened in this wise : — 

She had wandered off over the neigh- 
boring fields one morning, with tin cup 
and pail, to pick some blueberries, taking 
along ‘* old Nep,”’ the house-dog, for pro- 
tection and company. She had filled her 
pail, and was loitering along the roadside, 
gathering wild flowers, and enjoying the 
bright sunshine, when, all at once, the 
flash and glint of the sunlight on a pair of 
polished bicycles burst upon her, and she 
saw two young men gliding down the 
smooth path at the edge of the road. She 
had never been so near a bicycle before, 
and, with her aunt’s white sun-bonnet 
thrown back upon her shoulders, and the 
sunlight shining full into her sweet face, 
she gazed in almost childish admiration as 
they approached. 

In a moment the wheelmen had alighted, 
and, begging pardon for the intrusion, — 
which the dog plainly resented, — asked a 
few trivial questions regarding the roads, 
and the direction to a certain cascade, and, 
with a few pleasant remarks, said good- 
morning and rode away. It was a piece 
of sheer audacity, as Dorothy very well 
knew at the time, and she certainly would 
have resented it but that it gave her the 
long-wished-for opportunity to study the 
mechanism of that modern wonder, the 
bicycle. But she learned they were stay- 
ing in the village, and surmised that they 
were artists. 

This, then, was her meeting with De 
Witte King and Horace Anandale, a pair 
of New York illustrators, away on a 
sketching tour and summer vacation, 
who had been lured to this picturesque 
spot amid the Berkshire hills on account 
of its superb sketching. Both men had 
been completely carried away by the child- 
ish beauty, and rustic simplicity of the lit- 
tle maiden in white sun-bonnet and gown, 
who paused at the roadside so prettily, to 
let them pass. Was it Jove that so com- 
pletely turned their heads? Alas, no! it 
was only that each had an eye to business, 
and before riding a mile King had declared 
his intention to put her sweet face and 
dainty figure into his illustration of De 
Gushville’s holiday poem, somehow, and 
in spite of fate; and his companion, with 
equal positiveness, had averred a like in- 
tention to make ‘*‘ a pretty Puritan” of her, 
for his picture in black and white, for the 
forthcoming Salmagundi Exhibition, —a 
picture which only awaited just such a face 
and form for its completion. 
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For three days they schemed over it, 
and then Horace Anandale was suddenly 
called to New York by his employers, to 
make some illustrations in the city, and, 
reluctantly bidding adieu to the pretty 
town, he took his departure, leaving his 
comrade a clear field. 

It is not necessary here to enter into long 
detail regarding the manner in which Mr. 
King finally made Dorothy’s acquaintance. 
It was brought about fairly, fortune favor- 
ing the young artist, as she is always said 
to do the brave. But here fortune bade him 
adieu and strayed down another pathway, 
and three weeks of idleness found the De 
Gushville poem no nearer illustrated than 
the day Anandale returned to New York. 
But he made progress in another direction, 
unhappily for himself; for, after becoming 
acquainted with the little maid, he was ten- 
fold more charmed by qualities of heart 
and brain than he had ever been with 
beauty of face and form. He was ashamed 
to write Anandale the kind of progress he 
was making, though he felt that before 
many days the time must come when he 
could ask the favor of a sitting. Then, as 
a sequel to his endeavors in this line of 
illustrative art, he found himself foolishly 
and hopelessly in love with the girl. After 


that he followed the usual course of young 
gentlemen similarly afflicted, calling at the 
house upon every possible pretext, real or 
invented, that could reasonably be offered 


as an excuse. He slighted his work, save 
when he was actually obliged to complete 
something needed by the magazine pub- 
lishers, and devoted so much time to draw- 
ing a very familiar form and face, from im- 
agination, that he used up his whole stock 
of drawing-paper within the first three 
weeks. 

The advent of Horace Anandale’s letter 
regarding the man Brown, was, therefore, 
a perfect bonanza. His friend’s suspicions 
might be true or false; in any event the 
man was probably not a dangerous char- 
acter, and he resolved to enter into this 
detective business fortune had thrown in 
his way, and pursue it, as many a more 
expert detective has done before him, for 
all that could be made out of it. 

That the poor artist had won the girl’s 
sympathy was plainly evident, and he felt 
he had unwittingly strengthened that sym- 
pathy by the very opposition brought to 
bear against it during the interview when 
Anandale’s inquiries were made known. 
He was shrewd enough, therefore, at the 
very outset to carefully measure his ground, 


a 


for whatever course was pursued, he knew 
he should find himself running counter to 
the feelings of either Anandale or Miss 
Drew, and that the matter needed to be 
handled with the utmost delicacy and tact. 
As a result of his cogitations over the mat- 
ter, he resolved to keep away from Brown 
for the present, and allow things to take 
their course without let or hindrance. The 
fact that a whole week passed before he 
received the reply to his letter to Horace, 
did not in the least annoy him,— a longer 
delay would have occasioned but slight in- 
convenience, — for, in the present instance, 
no news was very bad news to Dorothy, 
and the nonappearanc@of the missive was 
good for at least two extra visits to the 
farm-house. 

But, when the letter finally came, instead 
of rushing off with it to the waiting maiden, 
as swiftly as wheel could carry him, he 
quietly retired to his room, and deliberated. 


CHAPTER II. 


“There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave.” 


“T knew him, Horatio.” 


For a few days after the garret advent- 
ure, Duncan Brown kept out of sight more 
than ever. He had appeared amused at 
the ridiculous episode when the matter was 
brought up the same evening at the supper 
table, and fully explained, suggesting face- 
tiously that when it had come to taking him 
for a housebreaker, it was time to end his 
stay with them. Then his face returned to 
its usual look of seriousness; he soon 
finished eating and in a few minutes 
quietly folded his napkin and begged to be 
excused. For several days he appeared 
even more sober than usual, as though 
something was preying upon his mind. 
He left the house earlier, evidently wander- 
ing farther, for he seemed quite fatigued 
upon his return, late in the evening, retir- 
ing to his room immediately. All this 
occurred shortly after the mysterious in- 
quiry front Horace Anandale had been 
received ; and Dorothy, who had become 
suddenly quite observant of the man’s 
movements, could not help noting the coin- 
cidence. She wisely kept her thoughts to 
herself, however, and, in the chance mo- 
ments of their meetings, exerted herself to 
appear as usual, though, if anything, her 
manner towards the young man was more 
cordial than previously. 
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The girl was sitting upon the steps of 
the piazza, in the shadow of an immense 
rose-tree, one evening, humming to herself, 
and studying astronomy quite superficially, 
—or, at least, looking at the stars and the 
young crescent moon, low down the western 
heavens, — when suddenly she heard foot- 
stepsnear. She knew it was Mr. Brown 
who was approaching, for his step was un- 
like that of any other inmate of the house. 

‘¢ Pardon me for interrupting your rev- 
ery, Miss Drew,” he began with diffidence. 
‘*T am feeling lonely and somewhat blue 
to-night, and have been wishing for some- 
thing to read.” He paused at the door- 
way, and stood as though deliberating 
whether to advance or not. 

*¢Oh, certainly,’’ she replied, rising, 
‘*though I never supposed an artist could 
be blue. Won’t you sit down on the steps? 
or, there is a chair in the hall.” 

‘¢ Yes, it is a common experience with 
some artists ; he answered sadly, advancing 
as far as one of the pillars supporting the 
roof, while he remained standing. ‘In 
fact, I may say a normal condition, and 
the utter ruin of a promising sketch does 
not portend to help matters greatly.” 

‘* What do you mean by a promising 


sketch ?” she pursued, with zazveté, look- 
ing him directly in the face. 

The man hesitated a moment, glancing 
first at the floor, and then into the face 


before him. ‘A sketch giving promise 
of a picture that some one might wish to 
buy,”’ he answered at length. 

‘¢ Then you don’t paint for fun, as the girls 
do in the village, and as my cousin Maud 
does in New York.” 

Duncan Brown smiled faintly, as he 
seemed to glance down at his well-worn 
coat, which, Dorothy had noticed upon 
former occasions, gave evidence of much 
brushing and some careful darning in 
places. ‘* No, I can’t afford to paint for 
fun,” he replied, ‘‘ although the fun, as 
you call it, is perhaps all that I get out of 
a great deal of it.” 

‘¢ Do you mean you can’t sell your pict- 
ures, or ”’ 

A hurt expression stole over the white, 
clear features of the face before him. A 
second later the girl was sorry for the idle 
remark ; but not knowing just what to say 
under the circumstances, she remained 
silent, though evidently quite confused. 

** Of course you do not understand these 
things,” he responded, kindly, endeavor- 
ing not to notice the slight embarrassment ; 
‘*and God grant that you never may be 
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brought to an understanding of them 
through the bitter experiences which” — 
He paused a moment before finishing the 
sentence, lowering his voice as he said, 
‘* which have crushed stouter hearts than 
mine.” 

Dorothy was a sympathetic little body ; 
the strange words touched her deeply, 
and for a moment both were silent. ‘I 
wish I could see some of your pictures,” 
she ventured after a long pause ; ‘‘ perhaps 
I would buy one or two of them, if — they 
didn’t cost too much, — and I liked them.” 

** Why, you queer child!” the artist re- 
plied warmly, a faint smile now playing 
over his features; ‘‘ what would yow do 
with pictures? ” 

She caught the brighter expression of 
the man’s face, and, smiling in turn, said, 
‘*Do with them? Why, what any one 
would do with them, I suppose. Enjoy 
possessing them, and looking at them when 
it was rainy and I couldn’t get out-doors.” 

** Do you like pictures, Miss Drew?” 

** Very much,” she replied with enthu- 
siasm. 

‘¢ Then I will give you one, some day, 
if you will accept it, and I have anything 
that pleases you. 

The girl’s face grew thoughtful again. 
‘*No, you can’t afford to paint pictures for 
fun; besides, things given away are not 
half so nice as things that cost a lot of 
money.” 

‘¢ Then you won't accept a picture from 
me?” 

** No,” she replied quietly, .feeling that 
she must decline, but wishing to do so in 
as pleasant a manner as possible ; ‘‘ for the 
obligation would be so great I shouldn’t be 
able to sleep a wink until I had devised the 
means for paying it off.” 

Duncan Brown really allowed himself to 
laugh, the first whole-souled, genuine at- 
tempt at such a thing that Dorothy had 
heard since the man had become an inmate 
of the farm-house. 

**T don’t see anything to laugh at,” she 
observed, seriously. 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” the artist replied, growing 
grave again; ‘‘ but I was thinking how you 
reverse the practice of the world, at least 
in my humble experience.” 

‘¢T don’t understand you.’ 

‘*T mean that the majority of mankind 
are willing to accept very graciously, as an 
offering, what they would not be induced to 
purchase at half its value.” 

‘¢ But circumstances alter cases, Mr. 
Brown. You should remember that I don’t 
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know you very well,—at least not well 
enough to accept such a gift from you, and, 
under the circumstances, I think it would 
be best to— pay you ” — 

‘*- You mean that you desire to do me a 
kindness.” The artist looked away witha 
sigh, and Dorothy, giving him a shy side- 
glance, thought his face seemed even 
graver than before. ‘‘I think, if you did 
know me, you would be a friend,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘* and no one better appreciates true 
friendship than friendless Duncan Brown. 
You are right. Even though you have 
seen only the brighter side of life, in the 
brief years of girlhood, a man’s truest 
friend, after all, is money.” 

Dorothy felt her companion was looking 
into her face now, and there was another 
awkward pause in the conversation. 

‘* Pardon me for saying such things,” 
he went on. ‘I admit it is taking a mean 
advantage of you under the circumstances ; 
but it is a very dear experience in my lone- 
liness to know that some one feels a slight 
kindly interest in me, even though a 
stranger. I did not mean to keep you 
standing so long, and should have attended 
to my errand at once. May I trouble you 
now for something to read to-night, — any- 
thing that will occupy my mind and time 
for an hour or two?” 

Entering the house, and lighting a lamp, 
she led him to a small bookcase in the best 
room, holding the light while he glanced 
at the titles. In a moment he had selected 
a volume, and, thanking the girl, as he took 
the lamp from her hand and replaced it on 
the table, turned to leave the room. 

‘*T believe you told Aunt Harriet you 
lived in New York, Mr. Brown,” she vent- 
ured as a last remark, for she was thinking 
of that mysterious letter. 

‘‘Only during the winter,” he replied, 
pausing in the door-way. 

‘*Then perhaps you know Mr. Anan- 
dale,”’ she pursued. 

‘* Mr. Anandale?” he repeated, with a 
startled glance into her face. ‘* What do 
you know of Mr. Anandale?” 

*¢ Why, nothing at all!” she responded, 
frightened at the boldness of her question, 
‘**T saw him once, here, and I thought per- 
haps you knew him.” 

‘¢ Yes, I once knew him,” he replied, 
looking at her very earnestly, with an ex- 
pression she did not understand. Then he 
said ‘* good-night,”” and hastened upstairs. 

The following afternoon the two cousins 
were enjoying the breeze upon this same 
piazza, Clara swinging gently in the ham- 


mock, while Dorothy sat upon the railing 
with her arm around a huge post, and her 
feet depending in mid-air. 

*¢ Clara, do you know what Mr. King 
does for a living?” she asked, after a little 
drag in the conversation; ‘‘ because I 
know.” 

‘*T am glad to know that he earns his 
living,” Clara replied, with slight sarcasm. 
‘* T supposed he was a gentleman of leisure, 
spending his time jaunting about the 
country on a bicycle.” 

‘* He’s a New York illustrator, and he 
makes pictures for the magazine engravers. 
He’s going to paint my picture in the tea- 
gown some day ” — 

The hammock suddenly came to a stand- 
still, ‘* Dorothy Drew, what do you mean?” 

*¢ He’s going to illustrate me in a tea- 
gown.” 

** And send you to some of the maga- 
zines, no doubt, as ‘a Berkshire maid,’ for 
the whole world to look at, and to laughat.” 

**'You mean to admire.” 

‘** Dorothy Drew, you are beside your- 
self.” 

** No, I’m not ; I’m beside this big post. 
But you needn’t get so excited, Clara, for I 
intend to throw a handkerchief over my * 
lovely features, so that I can see everything 


that is going on, and make faces at him to 


my heart’s content. It’s too late to inter- 
pose objec tions now, because I’m engaged.” 

‘*' You are what?” 

‘*T’ve promised him a sitting, and be- 
sides’— As she talked she rocked to and 
fro, totally regardless of the possible con- 
sequences of losing her balance. 

** Well! besides? ’’— Clara repeated im- 
patiently, for the girl had suddenly paused. 

‘* Besides we’re both engaged in unravel- 
ling a d-a-r-k mystery,” the girl went on 
ina solemn whisper, as she bent farther 
forward. 

Clara looked at her cousin curiously. 

‘** What on earth are you talking about?” 

** Hush! — Mr. Brown,” she returned, 
vaguely. 

*¢ What about Mr. Brown?” 

‘* You won’t breathe it toa living soul 

*¢Of course not,” Clara replied, with 
impatient interest. 

*¢ Please don’t look at a person so hard ; 
you frighten it all out of my head,” the 
girl exclaimed, tormentingly. ‘* Well, Mr. 
Anandale, who lives in New York, has 
discovered that—he”— The sentence 
was interrupted by a merry laugh. 

‘¢ Well, well! don’t be so long in telling 
it, Dorothy! go on!” 


= 
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‘* You are sure you won’t tell aunty?” 
Nie.” . : 
‘¢Or uncle?” 

‘¢ Of course not!’ 

‘* Or — or anybody ?” 

‘¢ No, no, no!” 

‘* Well, Mr. Anandale says that Mr. 
Brown — I don’t think I ought to tell you, 
Clara, after all, for Mr. King might not 
like it.’’ 

Clara’s patience had almost reached the 
limit of forbearance, while Dorothy’s 
eyes snapped wickedly, as she continued. 

‘** Well !— Mr. Anandale has discovered 
that Mr. Brown — is an editor on a sum- 
mer vacation.” 

** Dorothy! how absurd!” 
claimed disappointedly. 

Dorothy was intensely amused at her 
cousin’s chagrin, and throwing her head 
back, to give expression to a merry peal of 
laughter, she suddenly lost her balance, 
and the next instant found herself clinging 
to the post with arms extended upward to 
their utmost. Then the gate slammed 


Clara ex- 


heavily, they heard footsteps approaching 
rapidly, and before even Clara could come 
to the rescue, De Witte King had gently 
lifted her from her ridiculous position, and 


stood smiling beside her. 

Clara was shocked: she turned toward 
the girl with a look in which was expressed 
a whole chapter on impropriety; but 
Dorothy was gazing demurely at the shin- 
ing wheel left so hurriedly at the gate, as 
she remarked, gravely : — 

‘*¢ That is once when the bicycle saved a 
girl’s life.” 

‘*T hope you haven’t hurt yourself,” 
De Witte ventured, controlling his features 
admirably, ‘* or bruised your poor hands?” 

‘**Oh, no,”’ the girl answered, looking 
at the deep creases in the red palms, where 
they had come in contact with the sharp 
angles of the post. ‘* I’m all right; but it’s 
fearfully lacerating to one’s feelings to be 
hung up in that way before company, I 
assure you.” 

Again Clara gave the girl a withering 
look of disapprobation,— behind King’s 
back of course,— though the girl wholly 
ignored the quiet reprimand, as she asked 
very innocently : — 

‘** What’s the matter, Clara?” 

‘* T said nothing,” Clara replied, sweetly, 
her face at once assuming its usual placid 
smile. 

‘*T know you didn’t speak; but you 
were drawing down your eyebrows, and 
shaking your head so funny, I thought” — 
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‘¢ Dorothy Drew, what ave you saying 

De Witte gave his mustache a twist, and 
turned abruptly towards ‘the gate to hide a 
smile which seemed to be working all over 
his face at once. Dorothy noted the direc- 
tion of his gaze, and supposing he was 
thinking of the wheel which had been left 
almost in the highway, made the suggestion 
that it would be safer within the enclosure. 
De Witte accepted the implied invitation at 
once, and, while attending to his waiting 
steed, Clara gave her cousin some rather 
pointed advice concerning behavior in 
company, and ran intothe house. As soon 
as the young man returned, Dorothy 
broached the subject of the letter at once. 

‘¢ Yes, I have heard from Mr. Anandale,” 
putting a rather dubious emphasis upon 
the words; ‘‘ but he has written anything 
but a satisfactory reply to my inquiries.” 

‘¢ Then he hasn’t noticed my message.” 

‘*Oh, yes! he alluded to it, but”— 
Then the man hesitated. 

‘““What did he say?” she demanded 
coolly. 

‘* Well! —he says that—that is— no, 
he don’t say anything, — but he is intend- 
ing to write again in a few days, and 
then” — 

‘¢ After you have answered some more 
questions, I suppose? ”’ 

‘* No — yes — perhaps it amounts to 
that.” 

‘¢ Won’t you let me see the letter? 
requested. 

De Witte was hardly prepared for so 
direct an appeal, and while trying to de- 
vise a way out of the awkward dilemma, 
Dorothy ¢ontinued. 

‘¢Of course you cannot refuse so simple 
a request after your suspicious intimations 
concerning Mr. Brown, and more espe- 
cially after keeping me in a state of anxicty 
and suspense for nearly a week. It is not 
friendly, Mr. King! Won't you please 
show me the letter, or at least read that 
portion relating to my message? ”’ 

De Witte hesitated, but only for a 
moment, for, whether he had previously 
desired to please the girl in this particular 
or not, the tone of her voice, and the be- 
seeching look in her brown eyes were too 
much for his susceptible nature, and he 
yielded without a demurrer. 

‘¢T may as well read you the entire letter 
as the portion in answer to your message,” 
he replied taking the document from his 
pocket, ‘‘ and then you may be as angry at 
Anandale as you please.” 

‘* Perhaps that would be best,’ 


” 


she 


’ 


she re- 











plied nonchalantly, after which the read- 
ing began : — 


Your kind note of the 21st inst. duly received. 
So Iam on the right track after all, and the man 
Brown is actually an inmate of the same house that 
holds our little Puritan of the white hood and berry- 
pail. I can see her sweet face now, as she stepped 
to the roadside so prettily to let us pass, and its look 
of surprise as we dismounted — 


‘¢That’s perfectly horrid!’ Dorothy 
exclaimed, with a frown. 
De Witte continued : — 


I can see her sweet face now — 


‘*Oh, pardon me, I have read _ that 
once ” — 

‘¢ No, you are mistaken; you have read 
it Zwzce. Goon!” 


3ut never mind the Puritan. Do you know posi- 
tively. 


‘¢ Never mind the Puritan, indeed! Will 
you please skip the remainder of that non- 
sense, Mr. King, and go on to the portion 
concerning Mr. Brown, and my message !” 


Do you know positively that this man’s name 2s 
Duncan Brown? That is the point I wish definitely 
settled before proceeding further. As to my suspicions, 
it will be soon enough to enter into details when I 
am perfectly satisfied of the identity of my man. 
Keep mum, therefore; see the fellow if you can pos- 
sibly get an interview, —the little Puritan will, 
perhaps, help you,—and write me at once a full 
description of his personal appearance. In regard 
to Miss Dot’s message — 





Again De Witt hesitated. ‘ Really, 
Miss Drew, I ought not to read this ” — 

‘¢ Please proceed!” the girl insisted 
quietly, but firmly, and he continued : — 


In regard to Miss Dot’s message, put her off as 
well as you can until you hear from me again; but if 
she won’t be put off,—and she struck me as a very 
determined little piece, on the occasion of our road- 
side meeting, —then tell heranything you please, — 


[To be continued.] 
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that’s your lookout, not mine. But of one thing you 
may be morally certain: the man will make himself 
very scarce if pressed too hard, so for heaven’s sake 
say nothing to Dot, as you call her, and if you have 
mentioned my name in this connection, by all means 
caution her against lisping a syllable to Brown. 


‘* Well!” Dorothy exclaimed with 
emphasis, when the reading was finished, 
‘¢T don’t wonder you hesitated to read me 
such a letter. ‘ Pretty Puritan ;’ ‘ determined 
little piece,’ indeed! Mr. King, is this the 
way that gentlemen write to each other 
concerning young ladies whom they hardly 
know?” 

‘Don’t be angry, Miss Drew,” De 
Witte implored, beseechingly, ‘*I am sure 
Horace wished to be complimentary, for 
he’s too good, and too noble a fellow to 
speak slightingly of any one. Then, besides, 
he is doubtless trying to tease me because 
he thinks” — 

De Witte had spoken unguardedly, and 
he came to an abrupt pause. Dorothy 
knew what he was about to say, for she 
read it in his eyes, but she turned the subject 
so suddenly he never dreamed she had even 
heard the words. 

‘¢T am beginning to distrust your friend 
Anandale,’’ she remarked ; ‘*‘ for I think he 
has a deeper motive in this business than 
appears upon the face of it. I have my 
suspicions, too, but will not, breathe them 
now, asI prefer to wait further develop- 
ments ; but you may rest assured, when the 
truth is known, that this will prove a wholly 
personal matter, in which your friend has 
a greater interest than anybody else. I pity 
Mr. Brown because he is friendless and 
poor ; and, inspite of anything Mr. Anandale 
may hint to the contrary, I think him a 
noble-minded man, and a true gentleman. 
I believe in fair play, too, and as three upon 
one is not fair play, you need not expect 
me to give you any further assistance in 
establishing Mr. Brown’s identity, or in 
trying to prove anything against him.” 
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THE ORCHARD. 


Tue orchard stretches from the door 
To right and left, and far along 

To where the gray fence winds before 
The slope where meadow-grasses throng. 


The trunks, like graven columns old, 
Rise from the light turf all arow, 
And, breaking into arms, uphold 
A roof of emerald and snow. 


Its breezy floor with gold is strown, 
As thick as skies on cloudless night, 
Where flower-enamored spring has sown 
Her dandelions for delight. 


Adown the long aisles careless pass 
The wavering butterflies of May, 
An:: on the spreading net of grass 
In troops the fitful shadows play. 


Midway adown the deep arcade 
The monarch of the orchard stands, — 
For fifty years through light and shade 
The glory of the homestead lands. 


His massive trunk is straight and free; 
His great arms of heroic brown 

Are spread abroad in majesty 
O’er many a rood of level lawn. 


*Tis here at noon’s celestial hour, 

When not with spirit weighed and worn, 
But fresh and open as a flower, 

O’er which all wandering airs are borne, 


I come. Beneath the rustling tide 
Of leaves I lie upon the grass, 

Where winds of heaven from far and wide 
Blow me a greeting as they pass. 


My sweet, wild friend, the bumblebee, 
The butterfly, my wandering flower, 
Swift birds that leap with ecstasy 
In air, troop round my noon-day bower. 


And, thronging round me, lo! I hear 
Seraphic voices, tongue on tongue, 
In airy syllables as clear 
; e’er thr h brai f . ! 
As e’er through brain of poet rung! 


Swift fade the fields, the birds grow mute, 
The winds fall faint, and die away ; 
Soft sounds, as of a lyre or lute, 
With voices o’er my spirit stray. 


They speak to me sublimer things 
Than seer or master ever taught, 

Or mind has gleaned in wanderings 
Through all the universe of thought. 


O. C. Auringer. 





TENTS FOR 


A CANOEIST, thoroughly prepared for a 
cruise, is the most absolutely independent 
traveller in existence, carrying with him 
in his almost fairy craft all the necessities, 
and many of the luxuries, of life. My 


first canoe cruise was in an Improved Rob 
Roy, with a cockpit but forty-two inches 
The second night out it was pour- 


long. 


CANOEISTS. 


and, withal, more comfortable, substitute 
for a house. 


My first procedure was a diligent inquiry 


of all canoeists known or heard of by me 
regarding their tents. 
oped nothing better than the tent I had, 
except a sketch and description of a tent 


This inquiry devel- 
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FIG. I.— FRAMEWORK FOR ‘ A” CANOE-TENT. 


ing rain when we went into camp. A 
canoeist of some experience had devised for 
me what he called a canoe-tent, it being 
pitched over the cockpit. The tent was 
put up, supper eaten, and tired, as only a 
canoeist can be, we turned in. The mem- 
ory of that cold, drizzly, windy night, on 
the banks of Mad river, makes me shiver 
even now. How I did try to sleep! but 





wind. 


That was not quite satisfactory, however, 
for it had an almost flat roof, and was sus- 
pended between the masts by ropes, giving 


a tendency to spring the masts, and allow- 


ing a sidewise swinging of the tent in a 
An extended experience in camp- 
ing was decidedly against any flat canvas 
covering, and against any sort of a tent 
that swayed in the wind. Getting no sat- 





FIG. 2.—‘‘ A” CANOE-TENT 


the tent would blow open, first at one point 
and then at another. Repeated efforts 
failed to secure comfortable rest, and 
so, shortly after midnight, I arose, made a 
huge camp-fire, wrapped me in my blan- 
kets, with a poncho outside, and lay down 
on the ground where I slept satisfactorily 
until daybreak. From that cruise I came 
home with a fixed determination to work 
out some more stanch and trustworthy, 


isfactory help from other canoeists, I set to 
work devising and experimenting on tents 
for cruising canoeists. As a result, the 
various tents shown and described here- 
with were devised, made, used, and found 
practical and reliable. 

An ** A” tent is probably the simplest 
form of tent. Figure 1 shows the frame- 
work of such a tent, which is found to be 
the simplest, lightest, and most compact 
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for canoe purposes. Of course, the height 
of any canoe-tent above the decks will be 
governed by the height of the canoeist. 
The uprights or supports are made from 
ash, or other hard lumber,1 X Y%, and 
of requisite length. They should be planed 
smooth, oiled, and given a coat of shellac. 
These supports are secured to the coaming, 
as shown, by a small bolt through each. 
Brass ones are best, and, if made small, 


CANOEISTS. 


seen that we have a frame that is very 
rigid, and one that is all secured together. 
The joint in the middle of the ridge 
should be secured in some way so that it 
may not pull apart. Fig. 2 shows the frame 
with the tent upon it. A curtain may be 
arranged on one or both sides, as shown. 
Care should be taken to have this curtain 
lap over the edges of the tent, opening 
about two inches on each side. The frame 


FIG. 3. — FRAMEWORK, PERFECT CANOE-TENT. 


are quite strong enough. Figure 6 is a 
drawing of the upper end of these sup- 
ports, they being slotted, as shown. A 
plate of moderately heavy sheet-iron is 
placed on the outside of the outer support, 
at each end, to prevent wear. These 
plates should be fastened with tacks, as 
shown. 

The ridge is round, not over seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and jointed 


being together. — and you will find it but a 
moment’s work, — the tent is slipped over 
it and buttoned down, small round-headed 
screws being placed on the under side of 
the fender for the purpose. Now run guy- 
lines from the holes in the heads of the 
ridge-pole fittings, fore and aft, to rings suita- 
bly placed in the bow and stern-posts, and 
you have a tent that will stand any rain or 
wind, which in no way strains your canoe 


FIG. 4.— THE PERFECT CANOE-TENT. 


in the centre. Into each end is fastened 
a fitting, which any blacksmith can make, 
and which is clearly shown in Fig. 5. 
A light ferrule is first driven on each end’ 
of the ridge-rod. These fittings, provided 
with a coach or lag screw thread, are then 
screwed into the ridge until there is just 
room enough between the annular shoulder 
on the fitting and the end of the ridge to 
let in the slotted ends of the supports when 
the ridge is dropped to its place. 

The ridge-rod being in place, it will be 


or your masts, which does not sway, which 
can be packed into very small compass, 
and which will weigh but a few pounds. 
The only objection to the ‘* A” canoe-tent 
is, that unless run up quite high, it lacks 
head-room, and all campers Know how 
annoying it is to be compelled to always 
be on the lookout lest the roof be touched 
during a rain, anda leak be the result. To 
combine all the good qualities of this tent, 
and remove this objection, I devised the 
tent shown in Figs. 3 and 4, —a tent to 
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which I have found no objection, and 
which is pronounced by my canoeing friends 
to be the ‘* Perfect canoe-tent.” 

Fig. 3 shows the framework. The 
ridge-rod and fittings, together with the 
method of locking to the supports, are the 
same as used on the ‘“‘ A” tent. The sup- 
ports are t X ¥ ash, or other hard lumber, 
planed, oiled, and_ shellacked, and are 
riveted together at points X, Y, and Z. 
This fastens together all the parts of 
each end support, allowing them to be 
folded into small space, and preventing 
any pieces from getting lost. In'this tent 
the sloping roof sheds the rain perfectly, 
while the ‘*hip” gives far more head- 
room than in the ** A” tent, and makes 
the coseyest little room imaginable. In this 
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carry a shore-tent, and go prepared to sleep 
as restfully as when at home. If the in- 
tended cruise is over lakes, through 
marshes, or into unexplored bodies of 
water, I carry the canoe-tent and_ sleep 
aboard; for then I am sure that if night 
overtakes me in the midst of a marsh or on 
a lake or river, where no suitable shore 
camp can be made, I can rear my canvas 
house over the cockpit, and be ‘‘ at home ” 
in a few minutes with supper on the 
table. 

The tents already described are for the 
last-named purpose. There are also shown 
herewith a couple for shore-camping, 
which, for solid comfort in all kinds of 
weather, day in and day out, is decidedly 
the best. Fig. 8 shows a tent that has 


FIG. 8.—THE PERFECTION SHORE-TENT. 


tent the canoeist may cook, eat, smoke, 
read, or sleep, as suits his pleasure, with 
no fear of fain or wind. In cool weather, 
the curtains being closely buttoned down, 
you can sleep as warm and comfortable as 
at home. Its lightness, compactness, sim- 
plicity, the ease and rapidity with which it 
can be put up or taken down, and its re- 
markable rigidity when up, make it all that 
any reasonable canoeist can desire. 
Butthere are two classes of canoeists. The 
oue sleeps in his canoe; the other declares 
a canoe was never made to sleep in, and so 
goes ashore and improvises some sort of a 
shelter, usually a gum blanket or two made 
into a shelter-tent. To my notion no 
canoe should be slept in when out of the 
water. The weight inside, with no resist- 
ance outside, must, sooner or later, open the 
joints. Now, the writer belongs to both 
these classes. If going on a river cruise, I 


been extensively used in fishing-trips with 
the greatest satisfaction, ‘and which is ad- 


mirably adapted to the canoeist’s use. To 
obviate the necessity of hunting up tent 
poles, unjoint your eight-foot paddle, and 
use the two halves for that purpose, having 
previously provided fittings for each like 
Fig. 7. These are simply ferrules of 
proper size, with a pin welded on, as 
shown. For a _ ridge-pole, use a small 
rope of proper length, with a loop or eye 
turned on each end, to drop over the pins 
in the paddle fitting. There should also 
be holes in the canvas for these pins, the 
whole being put up and stayed with guys. 
as shown. 

When sleeping ashore the writer is de- 
cidedly averse to sleeping on the ground. 
It is neither smooth nor soft; and to carry 
enough bedding to make a comfortable 
bed imposes too much bulk and weight. 
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For several weeks, last season, he used the 
cot shown in Fig 12, and found it the 
only really comfortable cot yet made. -It 











FIG 5 FIG, 6 FIG. 7. 


folds up into a small bundle, as shown, and 
weighs scant ten pounds. With this cot, 
a pair of heavy wool blankets, and a gum 
pouch or blanket, you have a perfect camp- 
bed. Being up off the ground it will be 
necessary to put the same amount of bed- 
ding beneath you that you put over you. 
This fact of being above ground has its ad- 
vantages in protecting you from such 
crawling creatures of a centipedal nature as 
annoyed the canoeists at Stony Lake last 
year. The price of this cot is $3 75. 
The ten pounds of weight may tempt 
the canoeist to omit the cot when out- 
fitting ; but, my word for it, a single night’s 
trial will cause you to carry the cot. if 
something else must be left at home. 
This shore-tent has numerous advan- 
tages. Fig. 8 shows the arrangement, in 
fair, warm weather. Suppose, now, you 
are compelled to make camp in the rain. 
Going ashore, a few minutes’ work puts 
up your tent, as shown. Now draw your 
canoe, with all its duffel, ashore and into 
the tent. You and all your stuff are now 





FIG. 10.—PHILADOME SPIRIT-STOVE. 


in the dry, where you can take your time 
in unpacking, making your bed, and get- 
ting your supper. <A small camp-fire, 
built near the tent, will give a pleasant 
cheeriness, while you take a quiet after- 
supper smoke. At bedtime you draw 
your canoe up sidewise close to the tent- 
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poles, and let down the awning, at the 
same time moving the end guys to the 
stakes recently used for the awning-guys, so 
as to stay the tent. Additional guys may 
be put on each end. It may now rain and 
blow, but you are comfortable, contented, 
and happy, — or ought to be, — with all 
your belongings under shelter, and at your 
fingers’ ends. 

Perchance you are cruising early in the 
spring, or late in the fall, when, although 
the days are warm, the nights are cold. 
The back corners of the wall of this tent 
should not be sewed up, but provided with 
eyelets. Now unlace these corners and 
put your canoe at the backside of the tent, 
letting the ends project beyond the tent, 
the sides of the tent falling down over the 
canoe. Put your cot in front of the canoe, 
allow the awning to remain up even higher 
than shown in the drawing, and build a 
good camp-fire. To get the best results, 





FIG. I1.—CAMP-STOVE FOR WOOD. 


the roof of the tent should be set to the 
windward, for, if its position were reversed, 
the smoke and sparks would be blown 
directly into the tent. 

As to the size of this tent, using the 
halves of an eight-foot paddle as poles, the 
height at the ridge would be four feet. 
The length of the tent should be seven feet. 
The other dimensions are a matter of taste. 

Fig. 9 shows a modification of this same 
tent, which we saw last summer up in the 
woods of Northern Michigan. It will be 
seen that in this tent the awning is fixed, 
and cannot be dropped. To close up the 
tent, a curtain is provided, which slides 
upon a rope stretched from pole to pole. 
The little ring shown on the paddle-fitting, 
Fig. 7, is intended to be used to secure 
this curtain rope in case this form of tent 
is used. ‘We think some of the tent- 
makers are now supplying this form of 
tent. 






















As to the material used in these tents, 
the handsomestthing is the striped awning 
canvas. However, we have found good 
heavy muslin or double-width cotton drill- 
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have seen a similar recipe, having the 
same ingredients in the same proportion, 
with the addition of coloring matter, used 
several yearsago. But omitting the color- 





FIG 9.— SHORE-TENT. 


ing answers every purpose when water- 
proofed. Such material is cheap, light, 
and can be obtained anywhere. To water- 
proof your tent, having it all finished, pro- 
ceed as follows: To ten quarts of water 


ing improves the appearance, and does not 
effect the water-proof qualities. 

Another equally good method of water- 
proofing is: Into a bucket of soft-water 
put half a pound of sugar of lead and half 











FIG 12. — SQUIRES’S FOLDING COT. 


add ten ounces of lime and four ounces of 
alum, and let it stand until clear. Fold the 
cloth and put in another vessel. Pour the 
solution over it, let it soak for ten or twelve 
hours, after which rinse in lukewarm rain- 
water, and stretch and dry inthe sun. We 


a pound of powdered alum. Stir at inter- 
vals during a day or two, until a clear, 
saturated solution is obtained. Pour this 
off into another vessel; soak the cloth 
therein for twenty-four hours, and then 
hang it to dry in the shade without wring- 
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ing. With either of these preparations 
the cloth will not retain its water-proof 
qualities longer than a year ; but it is easily 
repeated at the commencement of each 
season. 

Regarding stoves and fires, every canoe- 
ist should carry an alcohol stove. No 
better one has come to our notice than the 
Philadome, shown in Fig. 10. It is so ar- 
ranged that it is next to impossible for any 
wind to blow it out, and the flame it gives 
is very powerful. The handle of the pan 
comes off, the three legs pull out, and the 
whole arrangement packs into the pan, 
which is provided with a cover, and which 
is only four inches in diameter and two 
and a half inches deep. 

The canoeist who relies solely on the 
canoe-tent can have nothing but the spirit- 
stove, if he cook aboard, as he should. 
But the shore-tent canoeist can use a wood 
fire when desirable. ‘A great deal of time 
and money has been wasted on camp- 
stoves, but year before last I devised and 
carried a stove, shown in Fig. 11. It is 
simply a piece of boiler iron, with a hole 
cut in it the size of your frying-pan. In 


each corner is a hole to receive a leg, 
shown in detail on the right of Fig. 11. 
The first one was made by cutting a thread 
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in the holes and screwing the legs in, but 
it was found that, knocking about, the 
threads, both in the hole and on the leg, 
became battered, causing trouble. The 
last one we made with smooth holes in the 
plate and shoulders and nuts on the legs. 
When knocked down, the nut protects the 
thread on the leg. The legs should be 
pointed, about six inches in length, and 
bent as shown. This stove is light, always 
ready, compact, and will not melt, fall 
over, or smoke, since the fuel can be put 
in on any side. 

In building acamp-fire for the shore-tent 
in cold weather, pile two or three good- 
sized logs on top of each other, for ‘+ back- 
logs,” and build your fire in front of them. 
The heat will thus be reflected into the 
tent. On going to bed do not put on too 
much dry wood, or you may be roasted 
out. A little green or wet wood mixed 
with the dry will keep a moderately hot 
and steady fire. 

If these lines shall render the cruises of 
my fellow-canoeists more enjoyable; if by 
them their pleasures are increased, and 
their trifling annoyances diminished, the 
purpose of this article will have been 
accomplished. 


Thomas J. Kirkpatrick. 
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[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


I was once following a tireless guide 
through a wild mountain region of the 
South, when, in answer to a direct ques- 
tion, he delivered himself as follows : — 

‘¢ What makes me allus a-nibblin’ an’ a- 
browsin’ of the bushes an’ things as I goes 
along? Well, I dunno, ’less hit’s kase I’ve 
sorter tuck a notion to. A feller needs a 
heap o’ nerve ef he ’spects to be much ac- 
count for a deer-hunter in these here hills, 
an’ I kinder b’lieve hit keeps a feller’s heart 
stiddy an’ his blood pure for to nibble an’ 
browse kinder like a deer does. You 
know a deer is allus strong an ’active, an’ 
hit is everlastin’ly a-nibblin’ an’ a-browsin’. 
Ef hit’s good for the annymel hit orter be 
good for the feller.” 

This philosophy immediately gained a 
lodgment in my mind. I delightedly took 


up the seeds of suggestion let fall by the 
strong-limbed, steady-nerved mountaineer, 
and forced them to rapid quickening and 
utmost growth. The old alchemists in 
their search for the elixir of life ought to 
have known that the birds and the animals 
of the wild woods had long ago discovered 
it. How many sick deer, or bears, or par- 
tridges, have ever been found by hunters or 
woodsmen? For twenty years, as boy and 
man, I have been an untiring and persist- 
ent roamer in the wildest nooks and cor- 
ners of our American forests; and, during 
this period, I have never found a deer, a 
bear, a squirrel, a turkey, a grouse, a quail, 
or any wild bird, suffering from any fatal 
ailment other than wounds. When their 
food is plentiful all kinds of wild things 
thrive. Of course, when unusually hard 
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winters come, and food cannot be found, 
the non-migratory birds and animals suffer, 
often to death, from hunger and cold. But 
this is accident rather than anything else. 
Take a healthy child into the woods, and 
see how naturally and surely it will fall to 
nibbling at the buds, and bark, and roots of 
things. There seems to be an innate hunger 


for this sort of food, lying dormant in every - 


human being until called into activity by 
some association, accident, or exigency. 
Now, I am not going into the dear old 
theory of the botanical doctors touching 
nature’s remedies for man’s ailments. I 
am not a physician and I favor no spe- 
cial school of medicine. But I do main- 
tain that it is good for man — and woman, 
too — to nibble and browse. Go bite the 
bud of the spice-wood, or the bark of the 
sassafras, and tell me whether you feel a 
new element slip into your nature. No 
sooner do you taste for the first time this 
wild, racy flavor, than you recognize its 
perfect adaptation toa need of your life. 
Nor is this need a mere physical one. 
Somehow the fragrance and flavor that sat- 
isfy it reach the thought-generating part of 
one, and tinge one’s imagination and fancy 
with new colors. I remember, with a 


steady delight, some days spent with the 


ginseng-diggers of North Carolina. It was 
there that I first tasted this celebrated 
American root, and discovered a liking for 
its charming, aromatic bitter-sweetness. 
No wonder the Chinese prized it above 
gold! These ginseng-diggers — or ‘‘ sang- 
diggers,” as they are called—are queer 
folk ; very interesting in a way, ignorant, 
superstitious, strong, stingy, and honest,— 
a sort of mountain tribe to themselves. I 
followed a company of them around the 
jutting cliffs and fertile ‘* benches” of the 
Carolina mountain region, until I really 


had grown to like their careless, nomadic. 


life, with its flavor of chestnuts and gin- 
seng. In the spring is the time for brows- 
ing; in the autumn comes the nibbling 
season. The squirrels begin eating the 
buds of the hickory trees so soon as the sap 
has risen into them sufficiently to make 
them swell. Your knowing squirrel- 
hunter cleans up his rifle about this time, 
and visits every hickory tree in his neigh- 
borhood. Somewhat later the grand tulip 
trees begin blooming, and then the squir- 
rels transfer their attention to them. A 
few weeks of browsing in the spring 
woods will make one acquainted with the 
characteristic taste and fragrance of almost 
every tree, shrub, and plant of the region. 
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True, there are a few —very few indeed — 
poisonous things, and these must be 
avoided. Nature has her evil streaks, run- 
ning at wide intervals through her opulence 
of good; but they are easily discoverable. 
Who would ever be so obtuse to danger as 
to nibble at the buds of the poison ivy? 
This browsing-time is also the season of 
our sweetest and most charming flowers. 
While one is biting through pungent barks 
and aromatic buds, one also gets the bene- 
fit of perfumes as wild and witching as are 
the blooms from which they exhale. I do 
not know how to explain the influence of 
the bitters and sweets, the acids and sub- 
acids, the aromas and perfumes, of wild 
things; nor am I sure that explanation 
would be profitable, if possible. To taste 
the perfectly distilled honey that lurks in 
the red-clover bloom is a sufficient demon- 
stration of this influence. A subtle thrill, 
elusive as it is fascinating, follows the 
touch of the tongue to this infinitesimal 
philter. It was made for the bumblebee ; 
but your pastoral man may profit by the in- 
sect’s example. If Rossetti, while bend- 
ing over a woodspurge, had been less an 
artist and more a poet and philosopher, he 
might have discovered more than he ex- 
presses in : — 


“ One thing then learnt remains to me, — 
The woodspurge has a cup of three.” 


Compare the flowers of Tennyson and 
Keats with those of Baudelaire, — 


“ Des fleurs se pament dans un coin,” — 


and the whole fearful difference between 
the sweets of nature and the filth and rotten- 
ness where those sweets are wanting, will 
rush upon your consciousness. There is 
something more than the mere shimmer of 
rhetoric in Virgil’s 
“Tum silvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra.” 


There is in the words a suggestion of 
what woodsy freshness and fragrance, of 
whatspices and resins, that grove may hold. 
Howells brings to mind the same possibili- 
ties when, in his poem called ‘* Vagary,” 
he sings — 

“ Deep in my heart the vision is, 


Of meadow grass and meadow trees 
Blown silver in the summer breeze.” 


There is a smack of browsing in such a 
verse as, — 


“ But in my heart I feel the life of the wood and the 
meadow.” 
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And when Keats forgets the Greek myths 
and turns to pastoral memories, how true 
and fresh and fine his note : — 


“I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs; 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, the fruit-tree wild.” 


But we poor clay mortals, who have never 
been able to get within the charmed life of 
the poets, can have our sip of honey-dew, 
and our morsel of wild balsamic resin, our 
mouthful of pungent buds, and our taste 
of aromatic roots, notwithstanding our 
coarse natures, just as well as these suc- 
cessors of the gods. Still, I fancy that it 
is the literary man and the artist who get 
the most out of out-door browsing and 
nibbling. Wild plums and haws and ber- 
ries, papaws, nuts, grapes, and all the 
fruits of ungardened nature, have some- 
thing in them to feed originality. One 
cannot chew a bit of slippery-elm bark 
without acknowledging the racy charm of 
nature at first hand. Children like all 
these things, because their tastes are pure 
and natural. Poets like them, because 
poets are grown-up children. Painters 
like them, because painters affect to in- 
terpret poetry and nature. Clods, like 
you and me, reader, like them, because 
they are racy and good; because they take 
out of our mouths the taste of artificial 
food, and because they seem to strengthen 
our connection with untrimmed and un- 
cultured nature. They are, in their way of 
laying hold on our taste, like the poetic 
myths of the Greeks. They cloy for a 
time, but when their season comes round 
again the zest comes too. 

Was it not Adonis, as Shakespeare has it, 
to whom the birds — 


‘* Would bring mulberries, and ripe red cherries ” ? 


To me the flavor of our American wild 
cherries has always been especially allur- 
ing. So, too, the service-berries, with 
their wild red wine, have tempted me to 
many a dangerous feat of climbing. Often 
in the dense huckleberry swamps of the 
South I have refused to be frightened from 
my purple feast even by the keen whir of 


the rattlesnake’s tail, though the deadly _ 


sound would make my faithful dog desert 
me in cowardly haste. 


Along the banks of the streams of 
Georgia and South Carolina grows a 


grape, known by the musical name of 
muscadine, which I esteem as altogether 
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the wildest and raciest of all wild fruit. 
Its juice has the musty taste of old wine 
along with a strange aromatic quality 


peculiarly its own. On splendid moon- 
light nights I have swung in the musca- 
dine vines, slowly feasting on the great 
purple globes, while the raccoons fought 
savagely in the trees hard by, and a clear 
river gently murmured below. Next to 
the muscadine among wild fruits I rate the 
papaw as best. It is genuinely wild, rich, 
racy, and, to me, palatable and digestible. 
I once sent a box of papaws to a great 
Boston author, whose friendship I chanced 
to possess, and was much disappointed to 
learn that the musty odor of the fruit was 
very distasteful to him. He fancied that 
the papaws were rotten! I dare say he 
never tasted them ; and, if he had, their 
flavor would have been too rank and 
savage for his endurance. 

The gums and resins of our woods are 
few. The sweet-gum, or liquid amber, is 
the only genuinely fine morsel of the sort 
to be found within the boundaries of the 
United States. It is a clear amber fluid 
(flowing from any cut or wound in the 
tree), which soon hardens into astiff, trans- 
lucent yellow wax, possessing a pleasing 
aromatic taste and odor, strangely fascinat- 
ing. One does not care to eat it; but, 
once a lump of it goes into one’s mouth, 
one chews it until one’s jaws are tired. I 
remember, when I was a very little child, 
going to a backwoods school in Missouri, 
where all the pupils, both great and small, 
would chew liquid amber from morning 
till night; the teacher chewed tobacco. 

Browsing and nibbling has led me to 
taste the inner bark of nearly every kind 
of tree growing in American woods. The 
hickory tree has a sap almost as sweet as 
that of the maple, but it mingles with the 
sweet a pungency and a slightly acrid 
element of taste at once pleasing and 
repellent to the pampered tongue. The 
oaks have much tannin in their bark, the 
astringency of which draws one’s lips like 
green persimmons; but the very innermost 
part, next the wood, is slightly mucilaginous 
and faintly sweet. Speaking of persim- 
mons, — after a few sharp frosts this wild 
fruit becomes mellow and rich, but to the 
last retains a certain drawing quality, a 
trace of that astringency already mentioned, 
which keeps it from being a favorite, save 
with the opossums. 

There is*no other woodland influence, 
however, so strong and fine as the per- 
fumes, odors, and aromas. Of these each 
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season has its own, — the perfume of spring 
flowers, the odors of summer mosses and 
sweet punk, the aromaof buds and barks and 
gums. Even in midwinter, when a warm 
time comes, and the snow melts, and the 
ground is thoroughly thawed, there are 
woodsy odors borne about by the drowsy 
winds. In fact, the fragrance of January is 
sweeter and more subtly elusive than that 
of May. Go nibble the brown, pointed 
buds of the beech tree in midwinter, and 
you will find how well the individuality of 
the tree is condensed in those laminated 
little spikes. You taste the perfume of 
tassels and the fragrance of young leaves, — 
there is an aromatic hint of coming nuts. 
You may almost taste the songs of the 
spring birds! What words these buds are ! 
How prophetic! We bite them, and, lo! 
the spring rises in a vision! Its poem is 
read in advance. 

I recollect a clear fountain of cold water 
around which grew festoons of cress and 
mint. I had been chasing the wild things 
all the morning, as a true huntsman will, 
and now I was tired and thirsty. At such 
a time what could be more welcome than 
mint and water? How soothing the fra- 
grant flavor and the cooling draught! 
Then came the biting spiciness of the 
cress, to reinvigorate my nerve withal. 
Out of my pouch I drew a cake of maple 
sugar, and feasted like a god. 

When winter begins to come on, the nuts 
come too. I cannot understand the taste of 
those who do not like the rich, oily kernels 
of the butternut, the hickory nut, and the 
sweet acorns of the pin oak. Squirrels 
know which side of a nut is buttered. 
They have long ago learned that it is the 
inside. From Florida to Michigan one 
may run the gamut of nuts, beginning with 
the lily-nuts, or water thinquepins, and 
running up to the great black-walnut, in- 
cluding every shade of flavor and fatness. 
They are all good. They were made to 
eat in the open air ; and he who takes them, 
as the squirrels do, after vigorous exercise 
in the woods, will find great comfort in 
them. I cannot rank the artist or poet very 
high whose stomach is too aristocratic for 
wild berries, nuts, and aromatic bark. I 
fear that such an one has long since allowed 
that trace of savage vigor, which made him 
of kin to Pan and Apollo, to slip away and 
be lost. Shall we doubt that Burns got his 
sweet strength and freshness, in a great 
measure, out of the cool, fragrant loam his 


ploughshare turned? The gracious ways 
of nature are so simple and so manifold. 
She gives up to us by such subtle vehicles 
of conveyance the precious essences of sug- 
gestion. She draws us back from over- 
culture to renew our virility with her 
simples. She gives us dew instead of 
philosophy, perfumes instead of science, 
flowers in place of art, fruit in lieu of lect- 
ures, and nuts instead of sermons. 

In the manifest life of an individual no 
element is so pleasing as that trace of force 
which suggests his kinship to wild nature. 
Out of this springs a sweet stream of orig- 
inality and freshness, a sincerity and out- 
rightness of thought and action, of great 
value Jer se. I have met men whose talk 
was spicy and aromatic; from whose lips 
simple words fell with a new, racy mean- 
ing. Their thoughts were redolent of the 
odors and essences of buds and flowers, 
and sweet, mossy solitudes. Theirs had 
been the oil of nuts instead of the oil of 
the lamp. 

There is no safety in culture if it leads 
to artificiality. There must be a safety- 
valve to any high-pressure system, social, 
moral, or intellectual. The connection 
with the sources of nature must be kept 
perfect. Poetry, painting, sculpture, and 
all the cognate elements of high education 
and sweet intellectual attainment, must be- 
come mere manifestations of a diseased 
fancy and imagination whenever this con- 
nection shall be permanently severed. It 
matters little by what slender streams na- 
ture feeds us, so that we get the food at 
first hand. History seems to teach us that 
utter artificiality is the forerunner of dedéa- 
dence. On the other hand, in the flower- 
ing time of a people’s youth come their 
geniuses. England can have no Shakes- 
pearé now, Germany no Goéthe, Italy no 
Dante. Culture has gone too far. The 
wires are down between nature and the 
leaders of fashion in fine art. True, we 
have the microscope in the hands of hun- 
dreds of analysts and fact-gatherers; but 
this serves only the turn of the men who 
despise every element of nature that can- 
not be controlled for the furtherance of the 
demands of artificial life. 

Reader, let us go out occasionally to 
browse and nibble, and gather the savage 


* sweets of primeval things; to revel in the 


crude materials of creation; to get the 
essential oils, the spices, the fragrance, the 
pungent elements of originality. 


Maurice Thompson. 
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THE time has arrived when the American 
public should be informed that there is 
supposed to exist, somewhere, in a sec- 
tion of our country until quite recently 
vague and indeterminate, an animal ex- 
tinct in other and more civilized regions. 

In truth, it has not been decided whether 
he may not be classed with the dodo, the 
great auk, and other defunct species of the 
animal kingdom. It will hardly do to 
rank him with the ichthyosaurus and other 
prehistoric and antediluvian creatures, since, 
I hold, we have had evidence, more or 
less indirect to be sure, of his existence 
in times relatively recent; at all events, 
post-diluvian. 

I refer to the Border Ruffian. 

It will be in vain for the reader to seek 
for him in any statistical, geographical, or 
etymological work, as I myself have done 
this, and without reward. Even the 
Imperial Dictionary, that latest effort of 
the lexicographers, knows no ‘ Border,” 
save that insignificant handful of Gaelic 
hills, and is entirely ignorant of a trans- 
Atlantic Ruffian. But, nevertheless, from 
the time the ‘* Border” became a term ap- 
plied to the country of the far West, the 


Ruffian played an important, though 
modest, part in the settlement of the 
region. He was never known, indeed, to 
possess any well-determined place of 


abode, although it has been conclusively 
proven that he ever preferred the haunts 
of man. He may have, to some extent, 
associated with his fellows, but he was not 
what we may designate as a gregarious 
animal; he was, so far as our imperfect 
knowledge of him will permit us to judge, 
solitary by nature, like the dodo. 
Although I am not aware that any re- 
mains have recently been exhumed that 
would attest his presence there, yet tra- 
dition points to Missouri as the first terri- 
tory in which his career became so note- 
worthy as to attract attention. Were we 
to call in evidence his mode of life, as 
testimony tending to assign him a place 
among the multitudinous species of the 
genus homo, it might lead us to form the 
opinion that he was the last representative 
of primitive man in America; for he ever 
hung on the skirts of barbarism; ever 
skirmished savagely with the van of civili- 
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zation ; ever steadily, though sullenly, re- 
treated into the unknown — out of which he 
came, and part of which he evidently was. 
The man of the cave period; the human 
contemporary of the mastodon, was not, 
apparently, more ferous,nor less inclined 
to kinship, than he. 

From Missouri the Border Ruffian flitted 
on to Kansas, where, indeed, hé seemed to 
have acquired a flavor of the soil that 
smacked of originality; he became dis- 
sociated from his former habitat, and the 
terms Ruffian and Kansas Jayhawker 
were recognized as synonymous. But just 
as it seemed possible that those interested 
in the movements of this predatory biped 
should soon behold a specimen, he escaped 
from the toils then being drawn around 
him, and dove deep into the alkaline des- 
erts of New Mexico and Texas. His 
next appearance was on the Border. We 
have had what I regard as trustworthy 
reports of his presence there, and if rumor 
be true, he has not failed to benefit by his 
previous contact with civilization, rivalling 
the red man, even, in his capacity for out- 
rage, in his love for fire-water, and in his 
lust for the possessions of others. 

Perhaps it may be begging the ques- 
tion, however, to assume that he himself 
is not a red man, who combines with his 
instincts of savagery qualities acquired by 
education ; he may be an improved nomad. 
a degenerate Mound builder, an Ameri- 
canized Celt, or a deteriorated sachem of 
Tammany. Be he what he may, what 
question of such import has arisen since 
the war as, what ,and where is the Border 
Ruffian ? 

And the Border itself? 

Well, the Borderland of the present day 
may be fairly defined as that stretch of 
territory conterminous with the boundary 
line between Mexico and the United 
States, though it has been travelling west- 
ward and southward for many, many 
years. In fact, there are those among our 
politicians who halt not at this imaginary 
line, but who would, if it were a material 
substance, root it up from its present loca- 
tion and set it out many degrees nearer the 
equator. Time was, however, when Ohio 
and Kentucky were ultima thule to the 
seekers after the Great West, and Missouri 
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lay over the border-line ; later, Kansas and 
Arkansaw represented that misty country ; 
then Texas became the stamping-ground 
of the Borderer ; but the limits were unde- 
fined until the Mexican treaty of 1848 defi- 
nitely fixed them. 

Early in 1883 word came up from the 
South that the first of those adventurous 
railroads aiming at Mexico had crossed 
the Rio Grande, and had even penetrated 
as far as Monterey, an attractive and his- 
toric city. Taking in New York a car 
of the Pennsylvania Central, I scampered, 
in a day and a half, to St. Louis, across 
half-a-dozen States, and over the ‘ Mis- 
souri Pacific,” through Kansas, Indian 
Territory, and Texas, to Laredo, on the 
Rio Grande, whence the ** Mexican Na- 
tional” took me to Monterey. Thus in 
one hundred hours I arrived at the seat of 
contention. Were this a journey other 
than ethnographical I might mention a 
thousand things of interest; but we have 
higher quarry than things inanimate. Let 
us not be guilty of the omissions of aver- 
age man, who, in his eagerness to apolo- 
gize for his environment, nearly always 
loses sight of himself. 

Of the genus. to which we belong, per- 
haps no country in the world offers a greater 
variety of species than America; perhaps 
no species presents such a combination of 
attractive ethnic peculiarities as the Mexi- 
can, degenerate descendant of the noble 
Don. Neither form nor feature betrays his 
proud, primal ancestry, so completely 
changed is the one through intervening 
generations of Indian co-progenitors, and 
so carefully disguised is the other behind a 
mask of mother earth. It is at San An- 
tonio — delightful spot ! — that you first en- 
counter the ‘‘ Greaser,” so called, not from 
his exceeding unctuosity — for I have never 
yet met one with ‘ shining morning face,” 
— but through some vagary of the Ameri- 
can soldier of 47. The ‘*Greaser” has 
dwelt so long on the Border that he may 
almost be regarded as indigenous; and we 
must not accept the appellation as a generic 
term applicable to all Mexicans, — only to 
those of the lowest classes. At Laredo he 
is on his native heath, by which I would 
imply that his sandalled feet press ancestral 
soil. Literally speaking, there is no heath 
on the Border, only cactus, prickly pear, 
mezquit, and chaparral ; 


‘*The holl on’t’s mud and prickly pears, 
With here an’ there a chaparral; ” 


in the classic speech of Birdofredom Sawin. 
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The most impressive thing about: the 
‘¢ Greaser”— aside from an odor sud generis 
—is his costume ; he seems always to have 
outgrown his garments. Until I myself 
saw him I always regarded as an exaggera- 
tion that statement by a really honest 
writer, that the ‘* way-down” Mexican, 
the Zefero, puts on his leather breeches at 
twenty, before he hasattained his growth, 
and never voluntarily removes them until 
he reaches threescore and ten. ' United in 
life, death itself does not divide these in- 
separable companions, who are often buried 
together. In the north, cotton usually re- 
places the more durable leather, but the 
same affectionate attachment is exhibited 
so long as the material holds together. A 
pair of sandals, kept on by leather thongs, 
a straw or felt sombrero, and a grimy 
blanket complete his attire. Simplicity of 
arrangement and a noble disregard of dirt 
are also characteristic of the ‘* Greaser’s”’ 
female partner, who generally wears a 
sort of skirt, fastened at the waist over a 
cotton sack, or chemise, short in the sleeves 
and low in the neck, and over which she 
draws a rebozo, or long and narrow shawl 
or scarf, constantly falling away and dis- 
closing brown and brawny shoulders. She 
sometimes wears a folded cloth on her 
head, Contadina-like, though luxuriant 
black hair is oftener her only protection from 
the sun. Slippers, or old shoes — no mat- 
ter of what style, so they be loose and con- 
venient — encase her little feet, while the 
legs above, being stockingless, are sup- 
posed to be unfettered by garters. 

In feature the ‘‘ Greaser’’ is decidedly 
Semitic ; his skin is brown; his eyes black 
and beautiful; his hair black and coarse ; 
his brow black and low; his manners are 
delightful ; his nature indolent, but revenge- 
ful. 

The color of his integument, I have said, 
is brown; but more properly it is that of 
his native soil. He has not passed through 
the past century of revolutions without 
taking heed to make himself as inconspicu- 
ous an object in the landscape as possible ; 
hence he lives in a mud (adode) house ; he 
wears mut-colored garments, and exhibits 
a decidedly muddy countenance. <A stu- 
dent of the adaptability of animals to their 
surroundings would view him with intense 
interest. We well know that Nature, 
‘*always in the right,” provides suitable 
coverings for the lower animals and the 
varying climatic changes of the seasons ; 
the rabbit, for example, which in summer 
has a coat of soft gray or brown, admirably 
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harmonizing with the colors of the vegeta- 
tion in which it hides, in winter is dressed 
in white. In the colder regions alone, 
especially in the arctics, we have cognizance 
of these changes ; but in the warmer south, 
where there is no radical change in floral 
surroundings, we find no direct faunal 
transformation. Hence it is, perhaps, that 
the ‘‘ Greaser” sees not the necessity for 
change ; a cleansing process, in fact, would 
expose him to too violent a contrast with his 
surroundings. It is far from my purpose 
to slander the ‘‘ Greaser ;” on the contrary, 
I am striving hard to explain his terrene 
predilections. Besides an unconscious 
recognition of the fitness of his mode of 
life in its essential features, the ‘* Greaser” 
has tradition to support him in his consti- 
tutional aversion to water and his yearning 
for dirt, it being the first lesson inculcated 
in his youth that whoso wastes the precious 
agua in personal ablution will surely catch 
cold and die. 

The ‘* Gringo,” or Yankee, whose pres- 
énce he tacitly endures perforce, is to him 
a standing reproach; but uz Frances, a 
Frenchman, or uz Jtalzano, an Italian, or 
even uz Chino, John Chinaman, he wel- 
comes with open arms; notwithstanding 
the fact that all Italian immigrants, brought 
into the country by government, either 
went to the bad and turned bandits at once, 
or did worse than that, — inflicting upon 
the inoffensive inhabitants a hand-organ 
horror, to which they had hitherto been 
strangers; and that the Gauls, less than a 
dozen years ago, whipped his countrymen 
out of their sandals. It matters not, they 
are Latinos, of the Latin race, and, conse- 
quently, affiliated atonce. Of one thing the 
Border Mexican is tolerably sure: that the 
Gringo is going to take entire possession 
of La Republica del Sur, —of the Southern 
Republic, — and so he gladly hails dos 
Chinos, Franceses, and Jtalianos, as 
counter-irritants. Individually he occa- 
sionally protests, whenever he can catch 
the hated Gringo in some remote ravine 
or secluded district, and present his re- 
monstrance from behind an effectual shel- 
ter. 

But these efforts against 
el Invasion Norte Americano, albeit 
praiseworthy, are quite in vain; it is a 
case of the Pope’s bull against the comet 
over again. Diversity of opinion prevails, 
among writers on Mexico, as to whether 
the Mexican is worthy of all praise, or 
deserving of all censure. That it is no new 
thing to indiscriminately objurgate, let the 
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following testimony, written in 1625, by a 
devout friar, appear in evidence : — 

‘¢It seemed to me so strange (that he 
could not so easily satisfy his stomach as in 
Spain) that I had recourse to a Doctor of 
Physick, who cleared my doubts with this 
answer: ‘ That though the Meat we fed on 
was as fair to look on as in Spain, yet the 
substance and nourishment thereof came far 
short of it, by reason of the Pasture. But, 
secondly, he told me, that the Climate of 
these Parts had this etlect, to produce a fair 
shew, but little substance. Asin the Flesh 
we fed on, so likewise in the Fruits which 
were most fair and beautiful to behold, 
most luscious to the taste, but little inward 
nourishment or virtue in them. And as in 
Meat and Fruit there is this hidden Deceit, 
so likewise the same is to be found in the 
People, that are born and bred there, who 
make fair outward shew, but are inwardly 
false and hollow-hearted. ” 

The ‘* Greasers”’ have yet to learn the 
common courtesy, the unwritten law, of 
the road, which they most persistently dis- 
regard. They cannot understand why a 
satchel or valise should temporarily hold 
a vacant seat, and remove one’s property 
and enter into possession with an assurance 
that is perfectly exasperating. And every 
car of a train is to them a ‘*‘ smoker,” the 
floor of which they garnish with cigar- 
stumps, and calmly expectorate upon, even 
if an open window be close at hand. It is 
an axiom with them that one should never 
spit out of a window so long as he has a 
floor beneath his feet, and as their salivary 
glands are operated by a never-failing force, 
pools innumerable are formed, and every- 
thing is made disagreeable. It is their utter 
disregard for the ordinary decencies of life, 
and their neglect of sanitary laws, that 
bring down upon them those periodical 
pestilences which frequently decimate the 
fairest of their cities. 

The North American invasion, so much 
feared by the more sagacious of the Border 
Mexicans, had already begun previous to 
my arrival on the Rio Grande ; the week be- 
fore three hundred Arkansas editors had 
availed themselves of the opening of the 
‘* National Railway” to Monterey, to in- 
inspect the varied and various attractions 
of that ‘* Invalid’s Paradise.” I waited over 
several days in Laredo, in order not to 
come in contact with these Arkansaw trav- 
ellers, having in mind the traditional editor 
of the ‘** Border,” who had always a quill 
over each ear, a revolver on each hip, a 
bowie-knife in each hand, and the fire of 
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an untamed (though chivalric) nature 
flashing from each eye. But lo! They 
came, and they departed, as quiet a com- 
pany (yet, perhaps, bibulous, withal) as 
ever crossed the Mexican frontier. I 
gained nothing at all by my delay, for no 
sooner was I at rest in the hotel at Monte- 
rey than there came swooping down upon 
the devoted city a band of Baptists, — the 
entire Southern Conference,—two hun- 
dred strong. They possessed themselves 
of the ‘* Invalid’s Paradise” for the space 
of two days and a night, well-nigh creating 
a panic amongst the inhabitants, who were 
more apprehensive for their provisions 
than concerned for their religious convic- 
tions. I, myself, was a martyr to 
the ‘*cause,’” having quartered upon 
me a ‘* brother ” from Georgia,who was cor- 
pulent and restless, and possessed of the 
most strident snore that ever deprived one 
of nocturnal slumbers. I visited with them 
the Bishop’s palace, a ruined structure on 
a hill commanding the plain of Monterey, 
once the residence of the spiritual superin- 
tendent of Nuevo Leon, but now used as 
barracks for soldiers. It was so occupied 
in 1847, when General Taylor swept by 
and through it with his army, and cleared 
it in the twinkling of an eye. There, my 


new friends delighted themselves by writ- 
ing their names on the walls, and offended 
the soldiers by critically inspecting their 
tattered garments, and commenting upon 
their shoeless feet and brimless hats. With 
customary politeness the officer in charge 


gave us an_ excellent exhibition drill, 
which was admirably performed; but I 
was grieved to remark, as our procession 
filed down the hill, that some of these 
graceless wretches — the soldiers — placed 
their fingers on their noses, and observed 
one to another, ‘“‘Zos Gringos,” then 
wagged their heads significantly, adding, 
‘* son locos!” which, being literally trans- 
lated, means, ‘‘ Ah! those crazy-headed 
Yankees!” This was a double-distilled 
epithet of contempt to the ‘* Southron, ” 
who, doubtless, would much prefer being 
called a lunatic to being ranked as a Yan- 
kee. Yet, to the Mexican, el Gringo and 
el Amerig@gno are synonymous, and no 
power on earth can convince him to the 
contrary. 

So numerous was this invading army of 
Americans that they were able to obtain 
little more than shelter and scant supply 
of food, some occupying the stone floor of 
the hotel, in the Zatzo and corridor, and 
all those favored with a bed sleeping 
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double. They departed in the morning, 
after holding a protracted meeting at the 
mission-house with the good missionary 
who has labored here twenty years; but 
who may probably labor twenty more to 
remove from the minds of the natives the 
prejudices excited by this ill-advised inva- 
sion of the clerzgos. 

Hardly had they shaken the dust of the 
country from their garments ere the van 
of another army, this time of Texas edi- 
tors, marched over the boundary and upon 
the ‘‘Invalid’s Paradise,’’ notwithstand- 
ing the angel that guarded the portal, in 
the shape of the customs official, and the 
flaming sword of heat, that hung over the 
arid, intervening plains. What their im- 
pressions were I did not linger long enough 
to learn; but can easily surmise what were 
the reports they gave, as none btt a rec- 
reant son of the Lone Star State would 
ever neglect an opportunity to extol the at- 
tractions of the great South-west, even had 
he to sleep shelterless in a patio, with a 
stone for his pillow; sooner would his 
right hand forget its pristine cunning. 

I used to say to myself, as I wandered 
about the picturesque city, that perhaps the 
trains of mules were as interesting as any- 
thing else in Monterey, except the durros, 
those worn and patient donkeys, with flop- 
ping ears and bleeding, blistered hides, 
blindly following the lead of an old bell 
mare, with no other guide than a small boy 
mounted astride the hips of one of them, 
and driving it with a stick, without bit or 
bridle. Perhaps the man who promised 
me a horse to ride out to the Hot 
Springs, in half an hour, sent it around; 
but somehow I lost the day in waiting. 
Perhaps the saloon-keeper who charged 
me four veales (fifty cents) for a glass of 
milk, had reasons of his own for insisting 
that he had met and known me intimately 
at the Capital, two years before. Perhaps 
the man who became famous in the States 
by ordering one ice-cream with two spoons 
is a myth; but it is as gospel truth that 
these Mexicans frequently enter a saloon 
and demand a single cream for four, with 
a spoon for each! Perhaps the people in 
the market-place, who buy and sell, eat 
and drink, crouched on the pavement, 
where they display their wares spread out 
on mats of bulrush, are not more pictu- 
resque of aspect than attractive on close 
inspection. And, perhaps, one reason why 
the Parian, or public market, which towers 
above primitive stalls and groups of tula 
mats, is so poorly supplied with the neces- 
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saries of life is, that its occupants would 
rather sit in the sun and seek out the lair of 
the common enemy in their neighbor’s hair, 
than toil in the gardens and mz/pas of the 
valley. 

‘* Perhaps,” I asked of the man at my 
elbow, ‘‘ it is against the law here, to carry 
arms?” For my faithful old six-shooter, 
with its five-inch octagonal barrel, and my 
Mexican cuchzllo in its tiger-skin sheath, 
had become very dear to me, and I was 
loath to lose them at the hands of inquisi- 
tive officials, after months of companion- 
ship. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” he made reply, ‘* any jack- 
ass in this country knows that it is against 
the law zof to;” as it was. 

Perhaps the following lines (clipped 
from a Mexican paper) will aid in explain- 
ing why it is that a feeling of uncertainty, 
not to say of mistrust, pervades the fron- 
tier, and a new-comer is not always received 
into the bosoms of the best families :— 


“ We have a queer way in the West, 
When a fellow his story relates, 
Of making this simple request: 
Say, what was your name in the States? 


CHORUS. 


“Oh, what was your name in the States? 
Was it Thorason, or Johnson, or Bates? 
Did you murder your wife, 
And then flee for your life? 
Oh, what was your name in the States? 


“Of course, sir, we all understand, 
You say you are William G. Yates; 
From New Hampshire you came, overland, 
But — what was your name in the States? 


CHORUS. 


“ Your features are handsome, ’tis-true, 
With luck you are blessed by the fates; 
Your clothing is costly and new, 
But — what was your name in the States? 


CHORUS. 


“You may be an angel, that’s so, 
Just slipped through the heavenly gates; 
But still, we are anxious to know, 
Just what was your name in the States? 


CHoRUus.” 


Still I had not obtained even a glimpse of 
the countenance of the Ruffian. In this re- 
gion he seemed to be lingering about the 
end of the railroad, which was at that time 
thirty miles beyond Monterey; but a visit 
there failed to revealhim. Assisted by two 
others he had murdered a contractor only 
the day before, had been captured, but, in 
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trying to escape,—so read the report of 
the officer in charge of the rural guards, — 
was shot, and buried on the spot. In the 
interest of justice I rejoiced that a mur- 
derer should so swiftly be brought to 
justice; but anthropology suffered. The 
five other conjectural culprits had either 
‘* skipped the Border,’”’ or were hiding in 
the mountains. One of them rode up to 
the hotel door one evening, but learning 
that it was full of Mexican police, galloped 
off again. I hastened down on receipt of 
the whispered intelligence of his arrival, 
but only in time to see a dusky figure dis- 
appearing in the gloom. Upon inquiring 
what manner of being he was, the man at 
my elbow, who happened to be a Texan, 
replied, ‘‘ He was the man you 
ever see, stranger.” This wasthe only de- 
scription I could get, though I protested 
that, as I had not seen him at all, he could 
not be the — superlative. 

The end of the track of the Mexican spur 
of the railroad was here also said to be the 
haunt of the Ruffian, sixty miles from the 
Border only, and I hied me thither with all 
speed. My attention was arrested while 
on the way, before I had again recrossed 
the Rio Grande, by an item in the local 
paper which intimated that I might find 
the object of my search without farther 
journeying. Thus it read: ‘* Are there 
any feather-weight fighters in this section 
of the country? If so, we call their atten- 
tion to a ring-tailed tooter in our town. 
His name is Bluff, adéas the Game Cock, 
and he banters all creation.”’ 

This, I remarked to myself in delight, 
must be my animal; and I immediately 
made note of the description, for use in 
case my usual fortune should attend and he 
should, after all, escape me. He was a 
*¢ tooter,” that is, loud of mouth; in fact, 
blew his own trumpet; and his caudal 
appendage, — it seemed, then, that he pos- 
sessed a tail, even though anthropomor- 
phous — was annulated. As to his per- 
sonal prowess, I had not the slightest doubt. 
Calling at the office of the local paper, I 
found affairs in a state of confusion. The 
editor, the office-boy informed me, was ab- 
sent— urgent businessin Austinggl inquired 
if he could give me any further informa- 
tion regarding the movements of the Tooter ; 
and, after inspecting me suspiciously, the 
office sprig invited me into the sanctum, 
and there imparted, in a mysterious man- 
ner, such tidings as I had expected. It 
may be summed up in the final sentence 
of this important statement : ‘¢‘ The Tooter, 
























sir, he jest fanned the old man outen the 
office, an’ outen the chaparral yander, an’ 
now he’s examinin’ his outfit.’’ 

*¢ And where did the assailant flee to?” 

‘* Flee to! He didn’t flee wuth a cent; 
he jest lit out fur th’ land er God an’ 
Liberty.” 

This appellation isa facetious allusion to 
the motto on the Mexican coat of arms, — 
Dios y Libertad —‘* God and Liberty.” 

At all events I inferred that he was at 
that moment on Mexican soil. A favorite 
pastime with such as the Tooter, as I have 
now ascertained, is that of skipping the 
Border, z.e., to commit an outrage on one 
side the boundary line and then hasten 
across the river to the other, there to dwell 
in serenity until the tumult evoked has sub- 
sided. The time of this expatriation varies, 
according to the enormity of the offence 
committed ; if a hog has been killed, and the 
community consequently greatly exercised, 
a month is hardly long enough; whipping 
a woman will necessitate an enforced resi- 
dence across the line of two or three weeks ; 
stealing a chicken, about the same length 
of time; the murder of a Texan, —if in 
self-defence, — will cause an absence from 
the domestic hearth of ten days or so; the 
killing of a Northern man, — always in 
self-defence, and under aggravating provo- 
cation —is forgotten as soon as the victim 
is properly planted. The thrashing of an 
editor is a recreation so often indulged in 
that no one could possibly think of skip- 
ping on that account solely. There must 
have been some other reason; possibly the 
haunt of fellow-ruffians was over there, 
and the Tooter had fled to it for sympathy, 
not through fear. 

The new railroad was in process of con- 
struction; but a pass was secured, permit- 
ting me to ride on the engine, and I reached 
the end of the grade in the afternoon. Al- 
though every facility was granted me for 
examination, not the slightest trace was 
found of the Tooter. Dejected as well as 
disgusted, I retraced my trail the next 
night, leaving the contractor’s camp at 
dusk. Nearlya score of ‘‘ Greasers ” claimed 
passage on the engine and tender, and 
clustered like flies to the machine, though 
repeatedly warned away. As it was, the 
cow-catcher was covered with them, and 
we slid out into the gloaming with all our 
passengers in front of instead of behind the 
engine. The fireman’s seat, above and to 
the left of the furnace door, was given me, 
—a warm location. The sun went down, 
and into the darkness the head-light threw 
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a saffron gleam over the rails, followed by 
a ruddy glow, and then a broad shaft of 
light projected far in advance. The red 
faded out of the sky, and we sped into the 
dismal depths with a rattle and roar that 
silenced us all, and with a jolting and 
crashing that necessitated a firm grip on 
some support. At intervals of three or 
four minutes the active fireman swung open 
the furnace-door with a bang, and shovelled 
into its fiery throat fresh fuel for its insatiate 
maw. Not a word was spoken; but ata 
nod from the engineer the assistant attended 
to his duties like an automaton, —first, to 
turn a cock and let the hissing steam full 
into our faces; then to pull the bell-rope ; 
next to run out to trim the head-light, and 
ever and again to jerk open the clanging 
door and rake up the almost molten mass 
of living coals within. With one hand on 
the lever the engineer peered out into the 
illuminated space ahead, —to him familiar 
ground, but to me mysterious and unknown. 

Suddenly, a black object loomed up; 
then another, and another, and the unhappy 
Mexicans on the cow-catcher sent upa wail 
of regret, for we were in the midst of a 
herd of cattle and horses, the striking of a 
single one of which meant death to those 
below, and disaster — perhaps broken bones 
and misery —to those above. The whis- 
tle shrieked a prolonged warning, that 
rang in our ears like a tempest-blast 
tearing the shrouds of a storm-driven ves- 
sel. But it seemed unheeded; one after 
another, the frightened animals leaped 
across the track, like demons out of nether 
darkness, and then disappeared, their places 
instantly filled by crowding beasts from be- 
hind. Theengine had been reversed at the 
first intimation of danger, when the hoarse 
whistle had been answered by the bellow 
of panic-stricken cattle, and slower, by 
degrees, the ponderous machine rolled 
along the track. But an age of uncertainty 
seemed to have passed before we came to a 
halt; and, as it was, we caught the hind 
leg of a lusty steer and sent him flying down 
the embankment, bellowing with fear and 
pain. Then the iron monster, gathering 
its energies for another run, snorted, and 
trembled with increasing force, as the steam 
rushed again through accustomed channels. 

‘¢ That’s the talk!” chuckled the engi- 
neer, as headway was regained, and we 
were once more dashing down the track at 
speed. ‘‘ Just hear her now! Did you 
ever notice, young man, that an ingine can 
talk? Well, she can. Didn’t you hear 
her puff, and grunt, like a human, as we 
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started off? ‘Oh pshaw!’ she begins, 
‘what d’you want? what d’you want? 
choo, choo, choose! ah, here goes! here 
you go! now you have it! now you have 
it! How is that? how is that? Give it 
to her! give it to her! Break her heart! 
break her back ! break her’ — 

‘*Jerusalum! Jim, look ahead! See 
that infernal old bull on the track, right 
between the rails, and head on! Jim, Z 
can’t stop her! Blamed if the old woman 
don’t mean fight! She means to knock 
the stuffin’ out of that bull! The Lord 
help them Greasers on the cow-catcher! 
Hold on to something, boys! She wll 
fight! Dog-gone her old heart, but she’s 
a bantam!” 

The lever swung over the entire arc of 
the gauge, and the steam hissed in a vol- 
ume through the open throttle, but the con- 
trary old engine, though trembling and 
sobbing with the strain, shook her mailed 
sides, and, ‘* taking the bits in her teeth,” 
made a most spiteful burst, leaving our 
driver aghast. 

‘© Santa Maria! Somos perdidos! 
We're lost!’’ wailed the despairing Mexi- 
cans. 

** Guess they be,’ 
‘*and I wouldn’t 
own ” — 

Crash ! 

The foes had met. The bull, oh, where 
was he? Ask the remains that now be- 
strewed the track. Ask the sturdy old en- 
gine, now come to a halt, her gory front 
intact, and who was now snorting defiance 
and victory. 

And the Mexicans? 

*¢ Jim ! look down ahead and see’f she’s 
hurt. Hokey! aint it dark!” 

Jim jumped through the cab window 
and ran ahead. As he did so he stumbled 
over a body, and another, and three white 
forms came out of the gloom to meet him. 

‘* Guess it’s all right,” he shouted back. 

‘¢ What ! aint she damaged a bit?” 

‘¢ Kinder bloody an’ battered, but fresh 
as a daisy, she aint lost even a tooth.” 

‘*Darn her old liver! but aint she a 
tearer?” 

‘¢ ‘You bet! ”’ 


’ muttered the fireman ; 


want to insure our 


SEARCH FOR THE 


BORDER RUFFIAN. 
‘*Well, come up. Any Greasers killed?” 

‘* Guess not ; seem to be all here.’’ 

*¢ Any damaged?” 

‘** Don’t seem to be”— after a hurried 
questioning. ‘* You see, three of ’em 
jumped, and t’other two crawled up just in 
time to save their shins.” 

**Ts that so? Didn’t know a Greaser 
could be so spry. I did kind of hope — 
but no matter; I ’spose it would a-gone 
wuss with us if we’d laid out any stiffs. 
There'll be a row about that old bull, as 
tis ; they'll bring in a bill of sixty dollars 
for his carcass; and I’m ready to swear 
that them Greasers are drivin’’em up on 
to the track as fast as I can run ’em off! 
But she just dispersed old Zoro, didn’t she, 

im?” 
J ‘** You bet! She’ll do that every time! ” 

As we ran into the station at Piedras 
Negras, opposite to Eagle Pass on the Rio 
Grande, a Mexican alcalde came out with 
a posse to take into custody our road-master, 
as hostage for an engineer who had run 
over a cow the day before, and had wisely 
‘¢ skipped.” His advice to us was to leave 
at once, before the authorities got wind of 
the latest disaster. So our engineer took 
time by the forelock, and sought the 
American bank of the river ere a charge 
could be preferred against him, followed 
half an hour or so later, by the fireman, 
who merely delayed long enough to wipe 
off the engine and switch her over on to a 
siding. 

‘* Good-by, old woman!” said the en- 
gineer, regretfully. ‘I’m sorry to leave 
you in such bad company; but I’ve no 
relish for the calaboose, this week. But 
she scattered old foro, didn’t she, Jim?” 

‘¢ She did that! -Wish I could head her 
on to that alcalde, before we leave. Hanged 
if I aint a good mind to run her into the , 
river!” 

And with a hearty concurrence in Jim’s 
sentiments of hostility towards the zealous 
justice of the peace, and a real feeling of 
regret at leaving our quondam courser in 
such unappreciative hands, we a second 
time bade adzos to Mexican soil, without 
finding the Border Ruffian. 


Frederick A. Ober. 
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Or all the features of bicycle-racing 
timing is least understood and most 
generally bungled. The number of timers 
required by the rules is three. Their 
business on the track is nothing but to 
time. They have no ‘‘say ” as to who 
was first, second, or third; as to who 
fouled, or made a false start, or did not run 
the right number of laps. Their business 
is to be ready when the judges notify them, 


FIG. 


A LOoNGINE, JEROME, OR WALTHAM. 


A—The Bow. 

B — The Crown. 

C — Stop-Knobs. 
D — Minute-Hand. 
E — Hour Hand. 


and to start their watches with the pistol, 
and stop them when the winner touches 
the worsted at the finish. They then com- 
pare their times, add them together if 
they vary, and divide by three, taking the 
average as the time of the race. In cases 
of record-breaking, or attempts to do so, 
no average is made, but the slowest time 
goes on record. 

It has been remarked that the most 
difficult position to play in base-ball is the 
umpire’s. Certainly the most important 
position on the athletic field is the timer’s. 
In cases of attempts to break records, the 
time-keepers are appointed ten days before- 
hand, and their names sent to the racing- 
board for approval. It is very important 
that timers so appointed should keep their 


engagements, as their substitutes’ ability 
or correctness might be disputed. In 
case of a_ record being unexpectedly 
broken, the racing-board must be satisfied 
as to the correctness of the time taken, 
just as much as the correctness of the track 
measurement and style of start. 

Now, we will suppose that Tom Browne 
is a good fellow, well liked by his club, 
and he wants to see his name in print; so 


1. 


THE AUBURNDALE, 


F — Sweep-Hand. 

G—Second-Hand. 

H—Split Second-Hand, 
J— Split Second-Stop. 

K — Fifth-Seconds-Hand. 


he gets himself appointed ‘* Timer” at 
the club-races. Tom tells every one to be 
sure and come out to see the races, and 
enlarges on the programme, and winds up 
with the remark: ** You know I’m one 
of the officials; I’m timer.” When the 
programmes are printed Tom spends some 
of his valuable time gloating over his 
name, if ‘it is not misspelt, and finally, the 
day before the race, he begins to inquire 
who will lend him a timing-watch, and 
probably Bill Smith promises him one, or 
his friend the jeweller lends him one 
out of the show-case. In either case he 
gets only a few hurried and careless in- 
structions as how to stop, start, and set it 
back, and he appears on the track with 
his badge on, and the watch snug in his 
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pocket. ;When the race starts he starts 
his watch. If it doesn’t start he will shake 
it, and then watch it anxiously till the 
time comes for his nervous fingers to stop 
it. As the last grand spurt takes place, 
and the crowd surge and yell, he, perhaps, 
forgets all about stopping his watch until 
too late, or presses the wrong spring, and 
sets it back to zero. In any case, on com- 
paring with the others, he finds he is, 
perhaps, twenty seconds out of the way in 
as many minutes, or less. He may be 
very loud in his protestations that he was 
very careful, and started and stopped it 
just as the pistol flashed, and the worsted 
broke away; but he has spoiled a record, 
and thrown a doubt on a man’s actual 
time. 

The causes for this may be threefold. 
He was inattentive, or did not understand 
his business. His watch was not regulated, 
or his watch-hands ‘‘ interfered” (a very 
common thing in cheap watches), or the 
movement was otherwise out of repair. 

His fellow-timer, Joe Jones, was ap- 
pointed at the same time, and. also had to 
borrow a timing-watch. Ned Thompson 
had a three-hundred-dollar watch of his 
own, and never borrowed any one’s. Well, 


Joe Jones took his borrowed watch home 
with him a week before the race, and im- 


mediately set about regulating it. He laid 
his ordinary watch, face open, on the table, 
held his timer in his hand, set at zero, all 
ready, and watched the second-hand on his 
watch beat up to60. Just as it throbbed 
past 60, Joe started his timer, and noted 
the time ona slip of paper, thus: ‘* Started 
at 8.13.” The two watches are allowed to 
run side by side for an hour, during which 
Joe notes that the thermometer is eighty 
degrees Fahr., and puts that down, and 
then reads his magazine, occasionally 
glancing at the watch. Asg.13 approaches, 
he takes up his timer, and watches for the 
second-hand on the watch to beat past 60. 
As it does, he stops his timer, and puts 
down: ‘* 12*/; seconds fast.” 

He sets it to zero again, opens the back, 
and notes that the regulator has ten di- 
visions on it. He moves it over one, two, 
or three, towards S., noting how many, 
say three. He then lets the timer run 
another hour with the watch, and notes 
results. If it loses too much, he calculates 
the proportion, so as to set the regulator 
with better judgment. This operation may 
have to be repeated for several days to 
secure perfect accuracy. Shorter times 
than an hour may be checked, though we 


do notrecommend less than twenty minutes. 
The watch should be regulated in the same 
temperature that it will be used in. A 
watch regulated in the back part of a 
jeweller’s store, with thermometer at 
eighty degrees, won’t do to time a ten-mile 
race on the 4th of July, in the sun, at 
one hundred and forty-seven degrees, or 
one hundred and fifty degrees. 

Then Jones gets his sister to hold a pen- 
cil or a piece of paper behind a book or 
any shelter, and practises stopping and 
starting his watch, as she flashes it out 
and back. Each time he reads instantly 
the time on its face, and pronounces it 
aloud and hands it to her for verification. 
After awhile she can stop the watch face 
down and suddenly turn it face up, while 
she counts three, and then face down again, 
until Joe can read the seconds and quarters 
or fifths, as you read the numbers on this 
page. Very few men can read a watch. 
Take twenty men as they come, suddenly 
show them a watch, and then ask them the 
exact time in minutes and seconds, and 
none of them can tell you. 

They will attempt it. 

**It’s—let me see.” The watch is 
turned sideways. ‘‘ It’s twenty-eight min- 
utes past,—no, I mean_ twenty-eight 
minutes Zo four; twenty-eight minutes and 
twenty seconds to four. No! It’s more; 
it’s twenty seconds éess than twenty-eight 
min— Let’s begin over; now it’s twenty- 
nine— Say, how do you count the 
seconds? Do you add ’em or deduct?” 

After a long and careful practice Joe 
stands near the finishing tape. Beside 
him Ned, an old hand, with his own 
watch, and opposite, Tom Browne. 
Down the finish comes a man who has 
been up at five every morning for weeks 
or months, and has worked every spare 
moment, spent money on a _ trainer, 
stinted himself in his diet and his pleas- 
ures, to try and beat Jim Speedy’s record. 
Here he comes, almost dead with the exer- 
tion, Ned and Joe smiling encouragingly, 
to show that they know he will do it. 
Past the worsted; carry him off into the 
dressing-room, and let him revive. Ned 
and Joe agree that he beat the record one 
and three-fifths seconds, but Tom Browne’s 
watch says he failed by two and one-fifth 
seconds; and that goes on record. Next 
day’s papers announce: ‘* Dick Flyer at- 
tempted to beat Speedy’s record for five 
miles yesterday and failed by two and one- 
fifth seconds.” It should be: ‘* An in- 
competent timer, with an unregulated 
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watch, deprived Flyer of a well-earned 
record.” 

One of the first things to do in timing is 
to get a watch. There are several makes 
in common use. I am indebted to Messrs. 
— & Arminger, of Baltimore, for the 
oan of specimens of all the popular timers 
to experiment on, the results being given 
hereafter. I will not discuss the five-hun- 
dred and thousand-dollar watches some- 
times seen, but confine myself to those in 
common use on athletic tracks. 

The best known chronographs in 
America are the Longine and the Jerome. 
The new Waltham is gaining favor also. 
Of the timers only, — having no horologi- 
cal parts at all for keeping ordinary time, 
— the Auburndale is the best known and 
most used of any. 

That our readers may better understand 
the terms hereafter used we must refer 
them to Figure I. for the names of the parts 
of a watch-dial. It will be only necessary 
to notice that a ‘‘ fly-back” is a timer that 
can be made to fly back to zero by pressing 
a spring or turning the crown. A ‘ split- 
second” is a double-sweep hand, which 
can be operated so as to stop the under- 
neath hand and let the upper one keep on, 
and when the time is noted the under-hand 
can be made to jump after the other and 
travel round with it again as before. In 
timing quarter miles or “laps” this is 
more convenient than two watches, be- 
cause the total time is preserved, and the 
‘* split-second” serves merely as a mov- 
able index. It is not absolutely necessary, 
though convenient, for a watch to be 
** split-second,” and it adds to the compli- 
cation and cost; but a watch that will 
not ‘‘ fly back” is a humbug, and totally 
impracticable. 

Watches are started, stopped, and set 
back in various ways. The best imported 
watches have two small knobs on each side 
of the crown, which the case protects when 
shut, so that you can start your timing, 
put your watch in your pocket, and be 
sure nothing will interfere with it. No other 
watches have this advantage. The Auburn- 
dale is particularly faulty in this respect, 
the crown turns to operate it, and being 
very loose and easily turned in the pocket 
or even from vibration. The Waltham, 
Jerome, and Longine stop, start, and fly 
back by pressing in the crown. Having 
stopped your watch you cannot start it 
again without setting it first to zero. To 
read minutes you must note them or make 
an ink-dot on the glass, on all but the 


Auburndale, or similar makes, which set 
minute hands and all back to zero. The 
Waltham, Jerome, and Longine keep time 
like an ordinary watch, and have simply a 
stop and fly-back sweep-hand, marking 
fifth-seconds, and going round the dial 
once a minute, added to the ordinary min- 
ute, hour, and second-hands. 

Suppose you have bought. or borrowed 
a watch; you must regulate it carefully, 
letting it run with some very accurate 
watch or regulator clock. If the race is to 
be timed out in the sun on a hot day, you 
must regulate your watch in the sun. If 
in the winter, out-of-doors, a watch regu- 
lated in a warm room will not do. I took 
five watches carefully regulated to run to- 
gether exactly for one hour in a tempera- 
ture of eighty degrees Fahr., and put them 
in an ice-cream freezer, packed in salt and 
ice, at a temperature of fifteen degrees 
Fahr., or seventeen below freezing; and 
then set them in a July sun at a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and fifty degrees Fahr., 
each for one hour, with this result : — 


Watch. 150 Degrees. 
Jerguson, no variation. no variation. 
Waltham, gained 21/5 sec. lost 14/5 sec. 
Longine, “ 33/5 “ “ 2 “ 
Jerome, “ 4 “ “ 22/5 “ 
Auburndale, - 1% * ° = 


15 Degrees. 


This will demonstrate the necessity of 


attending to the temperature. In using 
Auburndales, or other cheap watches that 
only run a few hours, be sure and regulate 
them when fully wound up, and time your 
races with them wound up, as they lose 
time after running two or three hours. I 
would not recommend an Auburndale to 
time anything over ten minutes accurately, 
and the manufacturers claim no more. 

For long races a timer that runs in con- 
nection with an ordinary watch movement 
must be used, such as the Waltham, Lon- 
gine, or Jerome; but these must be regu- 
lated with the timing attachment run- 
ning, for you may take the finest imported 
watches, which have cost perhaps two hun- 
dred dollars to regulate, so that they will 
not vary a minute a year, and if you run 
them with the timing gear on, that is, start 
the split-second hands, and let them run, 
they will sometimes lose several minutes 
in a day. These fine watches are regu- 
lated to tell you the time of day, and when 
they have to carry an extra train of wheels 
they are no longer accurate over a few 
minutes. 

We will now come to the timer’s duties 
on the course. 
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First, be sure you have a pencil in your 
pocket, to mark your times down. Be 
sure that you know how many laps the 
track is, and where you must be to take 
your times. Be sure you don’t stop your 
watch a lap before or after the race is over, 
and don’t pay any attention to the busy- 
bodies who infest race-meetings and offer 
you endless information as to how many 
laps this is, and who is ahead. You must 
depend for information entirely on the 
scorers, and the clerk of the course. If 
your duty is to time laps or quarter miles, 
you must keep yourself posted as to when 
to time, and who; for, if one man gets 
nearly a lap behind, you might take him 
for the leader. You cannot get confused 
on the finish, for the judges put up the 
worsted, and you must be in a position -zz 
front of tt, and keep your eye on it, and 
on nothing else, and the moment it is 
touched stop your watch. If you allow 
your attention to wander to the grand final 
struggle between your club-mate and that 
fellow from Jersey, and begin to halloo, 
‘* Come on! come on!” ten to one he wed/ 
come on, and when he is about ready to 
dismount you will remember you forgot to 
stop your watch. If so, don’t stop it then 
and guess at the time, and lie about it, or 
wait till you hear another timer announce 
his result, and say you made it within an 
eighth of a second or so; but own up, and 
say, ** I did get excited and miss that time.” 
Any old sport will give you credit for an 
accurate return. 

In timing the ordinary race on a lap- 
track, your duties are very simple. The 
start and the finish line are the same. You 
start your watch with the pistol, not when 
any judge or 
busybody 
says ** Go!” 2 9 
or when a 
man makes 
a false start ; 
but only and 
always with 
the pistol. 

If every man 

in the heat 

falls down 

the first ten 

yards, don’t 

stop your 1 

watch under 

the impression that they will ‘* start over.” 
They won't. The pistol makes the race, 
and if their wheels are all unridable, the 
man with sense enough to pick his up 
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and push it to the nish, or get another 
quickly, will win, and the time will be 
Official, even if it is twenty minutes to 
the mile. 

In a race where the start and finish are 
apart, trouble begins. In a hundred-yard 
sprint race, the timers keep their eye on 
the pistol while standing by the worsted. 
When professionals go out into the fields, 
or on a path at night, to give their backers 
a quiet trial, one or more timers stand at 
each end of the course. In ‘‘ mutual-con- 
sent” races, where fifteen or twenty feet 
scratch is allowed, and the men jog a few 
yards together and mutually start with each 
other, the same practice is followed. One 
or more timers stand on scratch, and, as the 
runners pass the line, start their watches. 
When the winner breaks the worsted at 
the finish the timers start their watches. 
Then the scratch-timers come up, each 
man takes two watches, one in each hand, 
and stops them together,— if possible 
catching one on the even minute, to avoid 
mistakes. If not, they put it down this 


way, all the watches being stopped in pairs, 
at scratch and finish, together : — 


2d Timer. 
4.2985 
4.197/5 


ist Timer. 
4.263/5 
4.162/5 


3d Timer. 
5-31 
5.103); 


Scratch, 
Finish, 


-101/5 -107/5 

The 2d and 3d timers agree on 107, sec., 
and, that being the slowest, is both official 
and the record. 

When your duty is to time first and 
second man, you must be careful not to 
get confused and stop the watch on first 
man and set it back on the second, as I 

have often 

11. seen done; 
but stop the 

split-second 

on first and 

the watch 

on second. 

_ Where split- 

seconds are 
not used, a 
whole watch 
must be de- 
voted to 
second man’s 
time, if nec- 
essary. 

On odd-lap tracks, where only total time 
is needed, your duties are simply to be at 
the start, and then goto the finish. But if 
you are wanted to time the miles on a long 














y 4 Finish 
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race, on an odd-lap track, you must have 
your wits about you. The best example, 
and about as difficult as any likely to occur, 
is the Druid Hill Lakecourse, at Baltimore. 
(See Fig. 2.) It is 7,595 ft. 6 in. in circuit. 
Supposing aten-mile race ison the tapis, and 
you want the mile-times. The start is 368 
ft. 6 in. from the finish, and the competitors 
must go twice round, or 2 laps, and 649 feet 
to make 3, miles. Therefore, 649 feet on 
from the start the 3-mile mark comes ; 649 
feet ‘further the 6-mile; and still further, 
the g mile. While the same distances 
back from the finish are the 7, 4, and 1; 
the 2, 5, and 8 being away off, on the other 
end of the course. Diagram 2 will show 
the positions. Now, to time this proper- 
ly, the three timers must be at the start 
with their duties assigned to them as fol- 
lows :— 


No. 1 Timer will time 1, 4, 7, and 1o. 
No. 2 ee se 2, 5, 8, and ro. 
No. 3 6 s 3, 6, 9, and 10. 


No. 1 must be held on his wheel, or in a 
buggy, ready, and must get to the 1-mile 
mark as fast as possible. Nos. 2 and 3 
have more time ; but at the gth mile No. 3 
must be on his wheel ready to get back to 
the finish in time. On trotting-tracks the 
Y%, %, and X% poles can be timed from the 
judges’ stand, and by all three timers, if 
necessary. 

We come now to the bugaboo of athletics, 
a time handicap. Suppose this is the 
programme : — 


3-MILE HANDICAP, OPEN, 


Charles Lightning, 
Will Flyer, 

Tom Speedy, 

Ed. Gowell, 
James Fast, 
Julius Mediocre, 
Harry Slowcoach, 


Scratch. 
15 sec. 
20 sec. 
25 sec. 
25 sec. 
30 sec. 
35 sec. 


The starter must here call upon one of 
the timers to do the starting, and put up 


his pistol. The timers should, but never 
do, select, before the races begin, the man 
to start time handicaps; and he should 
mark his watch-crystal with a dot of ink 
from a Mackinnon pen, or something of the 
sort, so asto make no mistakes. Usually he 
does not do his figuring till the men are 
ready to go, and then he is probably ner- 
vous,-and cannot deduct properly. The 
general custom is to deduct each man’s 
time from the man behind him, putting it 
down this way on the programme : — 
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Scratch. 
15 sec. 
20 sec. 
25 sec. 
25 sec. 
30 sec. 
35 sec. 


Chas. Lightning, 
Will. Flyer, 

Tom Speedy, 

Ed. Gowell, 
James Fast, 
Julius Mediocre, 
Harry Slowcoach, 


35 sec. 
20 sec. 


15 sec. 
IO sec. 
IO sec. 
5 sec. 
O sec. 


The men are then arranged on the track ° 
with Slowcoach next the pole, and when 
the starter or the timer acting as such, 
says ‘*Go!” he goes; the timer keeping 
his eye on the watch, and, in the instance 
we are giving, calling *‘Go!” at every 
five seconds, Gowell and Fast starting 
together at the third call. When it is 
even five seconds this way it is easy to call 
*“*Go!l” at the right time, but on odd 
seconds, or in a large field of starters, mis- 
takes are lamentably common, as witness 
the reports of our best-managed meetings. 
This is owing to errors in the deductions 
made from the handicaps, and from the 
very bad system of having to depend on 
the competitors to know when it is their 
turn to respond to the command ‘‘Go!” 
In the few races which I have had under 
my control, I have always had the pro- 
grammes printed in this way : — 


Harry Slowcoach, handicapped, 

Julius Mediocre, 

James Fast, ; - 10 
Ed. Gowell, . . 10 
Tom Speedy, ; : ~ 
Will Flyer, : . 20 
Chas. Lightning, : . - 35 


The public can understand this better, 
and the timers can hardly go astray. But 
I advise every starter of time handicaps to 
dot his watch-crystal before the race is 
called, and hand it to his brother timers to 
see if it is correctly done. Always do 
this. 

There is another branch of timing, — 
timing practice spins. The athlete often 
wants to do this himself, preferring to 
satisfy himself that he is not fooled on his 
actual time by those who want to encour- 
age him, or conceal his real strength, or 
who are careless or unreliable. Some 
attach the watch to the handle-bar in bi- 
cycling, but this ruins the watch, although 
the vibration does not prevent its keeping 
accurate time, as some would suppose. 
As long as the watch runs, and is in good 
order, it will keep good time, as any one 
may prove by carrying one on the handle- 
bar and one in the pocket for an hour. 
But the vibration will do two things: it 
will shake the socket of the balance-wheel 















































loose, and in an Auburndale it will revolve 
the crown and stop the watch. The best 
way to time one’s self is to carry a Longine, 
Jerome, or Waltham that stops and starts 
by pressing tn the crown, and hold it up- 
right in the right pocket of the shirt by a 
safety-pin, or by a single stitch round the 
neck of the crown. Youcan then start and 
stop it by pressing on the’crown through 
the shirt. If you are afraid ‘‘ touts” are 
watching you, don’t start at the usual mark, 
but mentally select some odd spot on the 
track, and run your lap or laps from and 
to it, and they will hardly ever catch your 
time. 

{n conclusion, remember to regulate 
your watch; practise starting, stopping, 
setting back, and reading it; keep your 
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eye on the pistol and the worsted, and do 
nothing but time. If you are asked if 
you don’t think Bully fouled Gilly, say at 
once, ‘‘I don’t know,” and stick toit. It’s 
none of your business. If you are called 
upon to settle a dispute as to whether the 
man you timed as finishing second was 
Bill Zwei or Ed Trey, who was within 
three inches of him, say ‘‘ /ch weiss 
nicht.” That is the business of the judges 
of the finish; you only know that you 
stopped your watch when the second man 
— whoever he was —crossed the finish line. 
No matter what disputes arise, or who ap- 
peals to you, reply always, ‘‘ Je xe sais.” 
Your business is only to ¢éme, and if you 
do it well, it will fully occupy you. 


k. F. Foster. 


THE WIND OVER THE PRAIRIE. 


THE wind came over the prairie 
In the summer’s fervid glow: 

It told of the northern mountains, 
With crests of drifted snow ; 

Of cool, secluded valleys, 
Where laughing brooks entwine, 

And the heart of the haunted woodland 
Enbalmed in fragrant pine. 


The wind came over the prairie 
In the autumn bleak and bare, 
When the wrack of field and forest 
Was borne on the frosty air: 
It told of the happy islands 
Lulled by the songful spring, 
Where never the blossoms wither, 
And never the birds take wing. 


The wind came over the prairie 
In the winter’s failing light, 
When down by the buried rivers 
The snow lay still and white: 
It told of the tropic valleys 
Lit by a warm, red moon, 
Of light-boats outward floating 
On the breast of the blue lagoon. 


O wind o’er the lonesome prairie, 
Your tale is all untrue! 
The best is never hidden 
In the lands beyond our view; 
The good the gods have given 
Our thankless hearts despise ; 
Within our own horizon : 
Our highest heaven lies. 


Sarah D. Hobart. 
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Tue above illustration represents Amer- 
ica, and a lot of natives enjoying them- 
selves at cricket. We are unable to 
picture the Mississippi River, Niagara 
Falls, the National Park, and the Hub of 
the Country in the landscape, and we 
must also omit any particular expression 
of joy upon the countenances of the natives 
owing to the small scale of the drawing, 
which, however, depicts vividly enough such 
features as we particularly desire to illustrate. 

Now that some of our sturdy coun- 
trymen have ventured abroad to match 
themselves against the cricketers of Great 
Britain, where they have done themselves 
much credit, we may justly claim that 
‘¢Cricket in America” is a fact. It is 
not played generally; in fact, it is only 
appreciated by men, women, and children 
in one locality, namely, Philadelphia. 

Cricket is a field game of ball, which 
has not secured the general support of the 
American people, although it is peculiarly 
well adapted to the characteristics and 
temperament of Anglo-Saxons, and con- 
ducive to the development of a sound 
mind and body; it is a sport freed, from 
its very nature, from vices, and one which 
demands the exercise of the virtues; its 
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scope is such that young and old, weak 
and strong, may play equally well to- 
gether, and the memories it leaves are 
among the most delightful and most cher- 
ished of that model set of men, our 
English cousins. It is the English na- 
tional game. 

It may be asked, ‘* Can we not get along 
without aping the English? What is the 
matter with our own national game?”’ Be- 
lieve us, friend, we do not ape the English. 
In truth, there is not a ‘‘ dude” cricketer 
in Philadelphia. We desire to cultivate 
an out-door exercise which answers so 
well to the needs of all who regard their 


physical and mental soundness. Cricket 
is styled ‘‘the noble game,” and this is 
owing entirely to its merits, proven 


through many years in the physical culture 
of the English people, the inventors and 
patrons of the most beneficial field-sports 
of modern times. The short reason for 
the supremacy of cricket lies in the fact of 
its suitableness to the temperament and 
activity of the Anglo-Saxon. It is a game 
of attack and defence, in which skill, brute 
force, cunning, dexterity, pluck, endur- 
ance, patience, obedience, discipline, and 
chance, all play important parts. 
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‘¢ A fine up-hill game,” ‘‘ The glorious 
uncertainty of cricket,” ‘‘ A plucky de- 
fence,” ‘* Terrific hitting,” ‘*‘ Right on the 
spot,” —all these expressions, so often 
heard, imply that an Englishman is enjoy- 
ing the sport. 

So might we, if we could but know 
more of the attack and the defence, for 
Americans appreciate a fair stand-up fight 
as well as the British, and we are just as 
capable of playing their game as they 
themselves. Those Americans who have 
made a study of cricket comprehend its 
difficulties and overcome its obstacles with 
as much ease as their English cousins who 
play the game almost instinctively. We 
have an advantage, in one respect, over 
our natural rivals, in this: almost every 
Englishman thinks he knows all about 
the game, whereas Americans are in no 
way conceited about it, but recognize their 
weaknesses in comparing their standards 
with the best English models. The result 
of this is that the American team can beat 
the ordinary English team with ease. The 
doubting may consult the records. 

Then there is nothing in the game unat- 
tractive to an American, for he relishes 
the fine points and endures the disappoint- 
ments and bruises as stoically as the 
Briton. If the truth must be told, an 
Englishman makes more fuss over an ac- 
cidental blow than is thought to be tasteful 
or called for on this side of the Atlantic. 
This is characteristic, though not universal. 
It is hardly blameworthy, as it is a natural 
expression to howl a bit when one gets a 
smarting thwack from a spinning cricket- 
ball. It is what might have been expected 
from a magnificent natural Athenian ; our 
heroes take more after the unnatural Spar- 
tans. We do not claim any particular 
virtue; we simply state a little fact ob- 
served athousand times. A jolly English- 
man, without care, revelling in the beauties 
and joys of his pet sport, floundering about 
now like a dolphin, and now darting off 
like a deer, giving expression to every 
pain and delight as they come along, — 
that magnificent fellow is in his element 
and equals a Greek. Brother Jonathan 
may enjoy this sport as heartily, but he 
makes more of a study of it than his rival, 
and loses himself in its mysteries and prob- 
lems, ever looking beyond the present haps 
and mishaps. He seldom speaks, and 
seldomer howls. He, too, feels that 
cricket is a glorious, ‘* noble ” game, but it 
is no joke; it is a preparation for a 
higher game of some sort. Possibly he 
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aspires, like ‘‘the noble red man,” whom 
he resembles somewhat in these traits, to 
get into some contests upon the Elysian 
fields of the happy hunting-ground, and 
there he will ‘* shout for joy.” 

This serious consideration of the game 
gives the American a material advantage, 
at times, over his more frank, more natural 
opponent. Want of diplomacy and tact in 
handling his team often injures the cause 
of the English side. Their teams are not 
always made to w@tk together as well as 
they could be made to, the feeling seeming 
to be that the result must be left to individ- 
ual effort. 

The influence of the individual, conse- 
quently, is more conspicuous with an Eng- 
lish than with an American team, as it 
often happens that ‘‘dry rot,” as the 
British style it, ‘* sets in,” and the whole 
side becomes demoralized, owing to an in- 
dividual misfortune or two. This seldom 
occurs with American teams, much less 
is it excused or considered inevitable, as it 
is, occasionally, on the other side. When 
superior English players lose their pluck, 
and go to pieces, one seldom hears any 
condemnation of the performance ; on the 
contrary, the unfortunates spread the alarm 
by most ill-advised remarks and actions. 
Is this not strange? Can we picture Eng- 
lishmen stampeded? The writer has great 
respect for them, but he must record that 
the best of them stampede badly. 

(N.B. — Woe to him who counts on it, 
however !) 

We are not sure that our English breth- 
ren are pleased that Americans should have 
taken a fancy to their national game, as we 
already have shown a certain fretfulness 
and impatience under the restrictions and 
customs which prevail, and have made 
efforts to modify some of the non-essential 
points of the game to suit our social and 
climatic conditions. 

We have also, as above stated, shown 
unusual traits in playing, and any innova- 
tions upon the sacred domain are resented, 
on the bull-dog principle of rushing at all 
new-comers. 

The game has been passed down from 
generation to generation, and the white- 
haired octogenarian would become _in- 
tensely irritated if he were to perceive any 
changes from the ways of his youth, when 
he stood up for his school and university. 
It being a recognized fact that cricket is 
precious ini the eyes of all Englishmen, one 
might naturally assume that it would satisfy 
Americans as completely. There is one 
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main reason why it does not, and that is 
the expensiveness of the game. It is a 
great consumer of time and money, with 
little return beyond a physical benefit, and 
increased enjoyment of life, something not 
much considered in this country. 

A ground for cricket should be five or 
six acres in extent and quite level, and that 
is not easily found. The soil and turf 
should afford such a surface for a cricket- 
ball as the green cloth of the billiard-table 
does for the billiard-ball. Without a per- 
fect ground the players cannot perfect 
themselves in the science of batting, the 
greatest difficulty in cricket. 

And to keep a first-class club running 
along, an income of $2,500 is none too 
much. So much for the expense. As to 
time, all prominent players must expect to 
devote two or three afternoons of each 
week to practising, and twoor three times 
monthly to play upon matches, which will 
consume the better part of a couple of 
days each. 

These points are not given to discourage 
our people. The game is worth what it 
costs. Of course we need a leisure class, 
not tramps, in this country, before we 
can hope to see the English game flourish- 
ing here like a green-bay tree; but it has 
taken root, and will grow if those interested 
in field-sports will take the trouble to in- 
struct themselves in its beauties and 
benefits. 

Although the old English residenters of 
New York city were the most conspicuous 
cricketers in this land of the free, some 
fifty years since, and though they held the 
supremacy, and showed the best cricket in 
America up to the time of the breaking 
out of the civil war in 1860-61, yet the 
credit of having raised the ** noble game” 
into general notice — newspaper notice — 
must be conceded to Philadelphia, at pres- 
ent the head-quarters of cricket on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The cause of this was natural enough. 
Many English operatives are, and have 
been for many years, engaged in the thou- 
sands of workshops, mills, and factories of 
Philadelphia. Finding level fields and 
commons lying invitingly about the town, 
these ‘‘ bloody Britons” resorted to them 
and set up their wickets. The natives 
viewed them from afar, feeling rather su- 
perior to anything of that sort. 

There was a particularly strong English 
element in Germantown, and there, better 
than anywhere else in the whole United 
States, the school-boys of the Americans, 
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fresh from their history class and the story 
of our humiliation at the Revolutionary 
battle of Germantown, had inducements to 
take up the English sport and try to 
avenge our forefathers by beating the for- 
eigners at their own game. 

It is hardly far-fetched to ascribe to the 
education of our youth in Germantown 
such an antagonism towards the English, 
largely owing to the battle of Germantown, 
as to have influenced them in entering the 
lists against them. It is certain that the 
boys were the prime movers in this direc- 
tion, and that their parents, knowing 
little or nothing of cricket, took very little 
interest in it until they found their off- 
spring in such dead earnest in their cam- 
paigns against the British. The old time 
seemed to have revived and the whole 
town was carried by storm. 

In 1860 the community had voted 
cricket truly the ‘‘ noble game.” 

The ** Quaker City” had wisely opened 
its eyes, as it periodically does, and since 
then, although the storms of war nearly 
wiped out cricket along with English an- 
tagonisms, the game has been kept alive, 
and so encouraged by everybody that am- 
bitious athletes have made such a study of 
it as to merit the term of ‘‘ thorough 
cricketers.” The English residents have 
been left far behind in the race, and our 
representatives have now been playing for 
the first time upon the English turf. 

To pick up the philosophy of this 
cricket development again let us follow the 
** Germantown” club in its little history. 
As this was the first properly organized 
American club, the writer accords it its 
due, and will abstain purposely from men- 
tioning rival clubs, all-of which contributed 
to this development, in order that the 
history may be short and sweet. 

Theschool-boys of Germantown, actually 
dying for something to do more praise- 
worthy and remunerative than stoning 
birds, stealing fruit, fighting after school, 
‘* licking the rowdies,”’ etc., were attracted, 
in 1854, by the mysterious actions of the 
English cricket-players, and essayed to 
bowl and bat. Bowling in those days was 
not so difficult as now, underhand bowling 
being in vogue. Batting, however, was 
too much for the boys. That was a 
science far beyond them. The natural 
movements of wrists and elbows were 
unsuited to this curious art of batting. 
The stronger youth, with all his force, found 
muscle alone unavailing. It was evident 
that there was something at the bottom of 
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it all; and, having nothing better to do, 
they determined to form a club and find 
out all about it. The ‘‘ Germantown 
Club” then started upon its eventful career. 
Within a year’s time they challenged the 
local English club, for whom they had 
been training, and the war began. From 
that time the English looked to their 
laurels, recognizing the natural antagonism 
between themselves, men averaging thirty 
years, and our champions, who could 
scarcely boast of over thirteen years apiece. 

The natives improved from year to year, 
and the foreigners scarcely advanced be- 
yond their original standard. The games 
of the years °55, ’56, 57, 58, ’59, and 60 
were a great treat to participants and 
friends. 

The boys were evidently ‘ after the 
English,”’ and national pride was raised 
and lowered from match to match. These 
were, verily, ‘the good old times.” The 
English enjoyed the game Zer se, and the 
bowling, batting, and fielding of the ball 
caused these devoted exiles to forget all 
their cares. They satabout the fences 
watching every ball bowled, and com- 
menting upon its course and treatment by 
the batters and fielders, keeping the 
** notches,” or runs, upon the edges of a 
three-sided stick, notching out the runs as 
they were made. If there was an Elysium 
for them it was that. 

A ceaseless running comment, a sort of 
chatter, was very characteristic of the 
‘¢ English corner.” Each one must have 
his say ; and, though one or two principal 
talkers were always on hand, recounting 
their cricket accomplishments and obser- 
vations to ever-appreciative listeners, it 
seldom occurred that the people were 
noisy. They were forever calling out 
this, that, and the other, never senselessly 
noisy. Unmeaning shouting and yelling, 
‘¢ whooping-her-up” and ‘* booming,” is 
foreign to English methods, and these men 
of the middle class, ‘** honest artisans ” 
and such, were pleased to see good cricket 
wherever and by whomever played. They 
never expected to be surpassed by the 
Yankees, whose sinister motives they 
scarcely divined, and they cheerfully ac- 
corded the victory to the winner, always 
seeming to believe that the ‘*‘ best man 
wins.” Their characteristic observation 
of all the details of play may be illustrated 
by the following old ‘tale of the village : — 

A wicket falls. ‘‘ Send in a better man,” 
is called out from the field. (This request 
was generally made, but never resented.) 
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The last victim marches out back to his 


friends. Asks one : — 

‘¢’Ow was it, ’Arry?” 

Harry. —*‘ It ’opped ’igh an ’ad me on 
the ’and, then on the ’ip, and then ’ad 
me.” 

Sympathetic critic. —‘* It was 2 good 
un.” 

Another party. — *‘ But you played well 
for your seven notches.” 

Harry (promptly). —‘** Ay, mon!” 

These men loved the game in all its 
features. The hits, misses, delays, its 
peculiar requirements, were almost sacred 
in their estimation; and doubtless their 
devotion to the cause excited the admira- 
tion and emulation of the youth of the 
Quaker city. But these subjects of the 
queen had neither mean snor time to de- 
velop the sport, and this gave the more for- 
tunately situated Americans a fine opening 
to get a little glory out of the English 
national game. The local players were 
soon left in the race, and in 1859 the 
ambitious cricketers succeeded in attracting 
the champion English players of their day 
— George Parr’s famous eleven — to Phila- 
delphia. This was the first occasion upon 
which first-class cricket was seen in Amer- 
ica, and the possibilities of batting (batting 
being the great mystery of cricket) left half 
the natives in despair, while the other half 
bravely set to work to ‘‘ get the hang of it.” 
The positive necessity of superior cricket- 
grounds became apparent to all, for with- 
out them the science of cricket could not 
be developed beyond mediocrity. 

The war changed the current of thought, 
and claimed the services of the rising 
generation. Time and money were scarce 
for field sports until 1864, when there was 
a revival among the young cricketers, who 
had come forward to take the places of 
their older fellows. From this time the 
interest in the game has steadily advanced, 
and the firm footing it has secured in 
Philadelphia would seem to indicate a 
determination to remain among us,— as 
much a necessity as a capital pastime for 
our youth. There are a half-dozen cricket- 
grounds in Philadelphia, upon which 
nearly $100,000 have been expended ; the 
annual expenses of all these clubs being 
about $20,000. Other field sports are 
enjoyed upon these grounds, but tennis, 
base-ball. lacrosse, etc., are all of sec- 
The standing of each 
club is gauged by the skill of its represen- 
tatives at cricket. 

This state of things could hardly be 




















possible were it not for the fact that Phila- 
delphia is a large place, and provincial, of 
one healthy idea at a time, neither as cold 
as Boston nor as hot as Charleston, pos- 
sessed of many Englishmen, and patriotic. 
The people have set their hearts upon 
having cricket well played in their county, 
and there is so much local pride that no 
other county will be permitted to excel 
the descendants of Penn unchallenged. 

The reason for this is plain. Exercise 
for young men in the open air is voted a 
necessity the country over, and a cricket- 
field offers every opportunity for this exer- 
cise. Then again, contests of endurance 
and pluck are commendable, especially 
when skill and discipline play such im- 
portant parts as they do in cricket. It is 
generally admitted that the training of a 
thorough cricketer in his various experi- 
ences is of invaluable benefit to him in his 
walk through life. There is not a single 
bad feature about cricket, and those who 
play it well, and do not enjoy life the more 
for it are, in reality, poor cricketers, and 
probably not fair-minded men. 

The question naturally arises, ‘* Have 
Americans shown as much talent for the 
game, considering their opportunities, as 
their English cousins?” They have, de- 
cidedly. They are imbued with the 
proper spirit of cricket, when they once 
conceive it, and the law-givers of the 
famous ‘** Marylebone Club” find no more 
punctilious subjects than ‘the American 
cricketers. ‘* The love of the game” is 
in their hearts, which is sufficient evidence 
of their loyalty. But have they the knack 
of playing it? Certainly they have. Our 
representatives in England have played 
against, and beaten, English players who 
have had ten times the practice and the 
instruction of the Americans. Our boys 
have been compelled to study out the 
science of cricket, while the English boys 
are taught it. 

The Philadelphia cricketers believe in 
the game, and respect its traditions. 
They play it more fairly than their English 
brethren, as a rule. Practices against them 
by Britons in this country, and in one or 
two places in Great Britain, would never 
be countenanced by captains of Philadel- 
phia teams. This is not a mean little 
insinuation, slipped in to be noticed only 
by the mean-spirited. It is a fact. 


The more the Americans have been in 
a position to assert themselves as cricket- 


has been the conduct of 
The less is 


ers, the fairer 
cricket games in America. 
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thought of the ‘‘ record,” and the more of 
the ideal cricketer. The Americans have 
invented nothing, they have simply taken 
the English inventors of the game at their 
word, and have entered upon the field to 
play the “noble game.” The fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters of Philadel- 
phia believe it is a noble game, and so it 
flourisheth. 

The game flourishes to this extent: 
When the English teams cross the ocean 
to do battle with our boys, ten thousand 
persons, men, women, and children, assem- 
ble to see the game, and this multitude 
would not gather to witness a better match 
between English elevens. They pour out 
to Germantown to encourage our ‘‘ home 
talent.” Our people believe that pluck, 
endurance, skill, and fair-mindedness are 
developed in cricket, and that accounts for 
the patient crowd which follows so in- 
tently the course of international matches 
in Philadelphia. It may be the crowd 
itself attracts many who know nothing of 
the game or its exponents. These stran- 
gers, however, soon become interested, 
and attach themselves to either the Eng- 
lish or the American side in sympathy ; 
and, as the fortune turns this way and that, 
the applause and expressions of sympathy 
are aroused, first in the American quarter, 
and then in the English, for it must be 
understood that these partisans locate 
themselves in masses around the ground to 
encourage their countrymen. 

Experience has shown that the nerves of 
the players are unduly taxed when pluck 
and skill are demanded in the presence of 
thousands of friends who look on, breath- 
less with excitement, ‘‘so anxious, you 
know, that our boys should do well 
to-day.’’ Our representatives now in Eng- 
land are certainly doing better than they 
would at home surrounded by their wives, 
and their respective mothers, or by fond 
sisters, or other fellows’ fonder sisters, all 
trembling at critical stages of the game, 
and screaming in unison at every sensa- 
tional play, while male friends by the 
hundred, and townsfolk by the thousand, 
** count on you, old fellow.” No wonder 
that in the quiet repose of the British Isle, 
our men should ‘‘ beat their reeords.” 

What is the result of all this? Our 
cricketers form a fraternity of sportsmen, 
who enjoy much better health than they 
otherwise would; who live in past and 
present most agreeable associations, and 
who have learned, and are learning, to set 
and maintain a high ideal standard for 
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American sportsmen. He who attains to 
this standard ought to be, and will be, a 
useful member of society and a good 
American citizen. A thorough cricketer 
must needs be endowed with virtues, and 
blessed with acquirements which should 
aid him materially in securing a lovely 
wife, winning a fortune, and living out a 
happy old age. 

There are interesting differences in the 
playing of English and American teams, 
some of which should be pointed out. 

There is only one way of batting prop- 
erly, and the English players are the 
models. In this art they are our superiors, 
and all English cricketers of any promi- 
nence bat rather better than American 
prominent players ; but we are improving, 
and one of the oldest and best English 
critics says that ‘‘ at least two of the Amer- 
ican team now in England are worthy of 
positions with the best English elevens.” 
This is high praise; as a rule, instead of 
holding strictly to the scientific rules of 
batting, for want of proficiency, the inven- 
tive Yankee indulges in risky and faulty 
plays in order to increase his score, ‘* and 
get there somehow.” 

In bowling, however, we enjoy a high 
reputation. The reason for this is that the 
English amateur looks upon bowling as 
drudgery, for which he employs a pro- 
fessional. As professional cricketers in this 
country are scarce we must needs do our 
own bowling. As a result, when pitted 


against an amateur English eleven, our 
team, by virtue of skilful bowling, has won 
several matches in England where the Eng- 
lish batters have been superior to ours. 
The American fielders are superior to the 





Ir was a warm evening of June the 30th, 
when, with knapsack on back, I left my 
little hotel, in the Rue St. Augustin, in 
the heart of Paris, for the Eastern railway 
station. 

Every bicycler has his own notions as to 
the desirable amount of ¢mpedimenta for 
long journeys. I myself found thata large 
knapsack added very much to the enjoy- 
ment of travelling day after day. It gave 
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English, as a rule, at long distances, but 
inferior near to the play. 

Without doubt the Yankees will improve 
in the ‘ in-field,” while it is not likely the 
English will improve much in the ‘ out- 
field’’ until they see more of base-ball. 
An Englishman makes a poor fist at catch- 
ing a ball sailing over his head. 

As above remarked, the fact that every 
Briton thinks you cannot tell him anything 
about cricket, gives promising Yankee 
players many an opportunity to gain a point 
on his too contented and _ self-satisfied 
cousins. 

Compared with the very best cricketers 
of the world our players are certainly 
weak, as a team. The experience and 
skill of England’s champions would be 
discouraging to us, and overpowering. 
But it is not too much to claim, to en- 
courage Americans to persevere in ‘‘ the 
noble game,” that our American team, 
now in England, selected from not over 
fifty possible candidates, has shown itself 
the equal, if not the superior, of several 
English teams selected from thousands of 
players. 

One word more. The writer does not 
intend to slight the cricket of the North, 
South, and West, in making so much of 
Philadelphia cricket. It is well played in 
many quarters; but, as its popularity is 
greatest in the Quaker city, it was thought 
well to settle upon the city of Penn to 
show that the game ought to be every- 
where in America. 

It will never come to much until the 
schools and colleges take to it, as no man 
can learn the science after his school-days. 
It must be worked into a growing system. 


George M. Newhall. 





me the luxury of an entire change of 
under-clothing when wet with a hot day’s 
ride, dry stockings when drenched by the 
rain, and a light pair of trousers, which 
increased greatly my enjoyment of the 
sights of a town or city which I happened 
to reach before my hand-bag, sent forward 
by mail. 

My immediate destination was Rheims,— 
name unpronounceable by English tongues. 
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so a Frenchman once told me, as I learned 
by experience on this occasion very nearly 
at the expense of being whirled off in one 
direction, while my bicycle went in an- 
other. ‘* Where did you say you were 
going?” said the baggage-master for the 
third time, as he prepared to label the 
bicycle. ‘* Rans,” I retorted, twisting up 
my mouth and snorting like a steam-whis- 
tle through my nose. ‘* Your train does 
not go yet.” And for the third time he 
was about to put me off. Knowing that 
my train ought to be going in a few sec- 
onds, I convinced him by sight of my 
ticket that my objective point was really 
Rheims, the famous cathedral town, and 
not an obscure place of entirely different 
name, fifty miles in an opposite direction. 
A small charge of only two cents, the 
usual cost of transporting a bicycle on 
continental railways, mollified my possibly 
unjustifiable indignation at his slowness in 
understanding his own language. 

At Rheims I stayed over night at the 
hotel Maison Rouge. A tablet in the wall 
over the entrance to the court-yard records 
that in this inn lodged the parents of Joan 
of Arc when they came to Rheims to 
witness the coronation of Charles VII. It 


is a queer old building, built in the form 
of a hollow square, which square forms 


the court-yard. The chambers look out 
on this court-yard, and open upon covered 
verandas running around it. 

I spent the next morning in strolling 
about Rheims. The chief object of in- 
terest is, of course, the cathedral with its 
glorious west front and beautiful stained 
glass. At five in the afternoon, after an 
excellent table d’héte dinner, such as is 
cooked only in a French kitchen, putting 
me in good humor, I set out for Chalons- 
sur-Marne, which, a guidepost at the 
outskirts of the city told me, was twenty- 
five miles distant. The guideposts in 
France are most convenient for bicyclers. 
They mark all the main routes, and give 
accurate distances. The roads have been 
all carefully surveyed, and on many of 
them stone-posts mark the kilometres, so 
that a cyclometer is needless. 

I enjoy that ride in retrospect at the 
present moment. It was through the 
champagne-producing district. The sun- 
shine of the long summer evening lay on 
the vine-clad slopes. The air was fragrant 
with the odor of the grapes. In the vine- 
yards groups of laborers were at work, the 
men in their blue blouses, the women in 
their picturesque peasant dress. My 


course led me through a country gently 
undulating, very frequently found in 
France, with just enough of a hill occasion- 
ally to break the monotony of the tread- 
mill work on the pedals and give a sharp 
spurt followed by a short coast, winding 
now through a clump of woods or over 
the paved street of a little town, and now 
gliding by the side of a canal lined with 
poplars. After about three hours’ ride I 
found myself on the summit of a high hill, 
down which a winding road brought me, 
in the rays of the setting sun, to Chalons and 
a pleasant, well-kept hotel, the Golden 
Clock. The proprietor, a stout, hospitable 
gentleman, came out to welcome me. He 
had been a bicycler, — in days when not so 
fat, I suspect. He took akindly interest in 
me, and had a fellow-feeling in my anxiety 
concerning the quarters of my steed, which 
he saw safely stabled, — in my own room, a 
large chamber on the ground floor, opening 
into the court-yard. The closely-packed 
recesses of my canvas knapsack turnished 
entertainment for me till the late hours, in 
the shape of a ‘** Tauchnitz,” one of the 
many comforts my pack afforded me. When 
I arose, I found a young Frenchman wait- 
ing for me, a bicycler, whom the landlord 
had sent for out of the kindness of his 
heart, to introduce to me. He was a very 
pleasant fellow, told me the various routes 
to Vitry le Frangois, and offered himself 
to pilot me by a short cut, in the afternoon, 
when he would be at leisure. Setting out 
earlier, however, I made the journey alone, 
spent the rest of the day in looking at the 
town of Vitry, an old walled town, and 
next day took rail for Strasburg, which 
place I intended to make my point of de- 
parture for the Black Forest. 

I had found the heat excessive. It was 
an unusually hot summer on the continent. 
This led me to change my plan of wheeling 
to Strasburg. The heat of northern 
France, however, need not deter an Amer- 
ican used to our own heat from making a 
summer tour there. It is rarely so great 
as our extreme heat. The late setting 
suns of the high latitude give long days. 
The mornings and evenings are cool, so 
that several hours’ running daily may 
comfortably be done. And over the level 
roads of France, which have a uniform 
excellence not to be surpassed, if equalled, 
by any European country, seventy-five 
miles, I should think, can be made with 
the ease that fifty can be covered, on an 
average, in this country. Strasburg, with 
its quaint old houses, gave me two days or 
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more of sight-seeing. I went, as in duty 
bound, to the cathedral, and looked down 
from its spire on the high roofs of many 
stories and chimneys wherein the storks 
have built their nests from time imme- 
morial. I looked with interest, too, as one 
of the curious sights, at a bill of fare in a 
restaurant opposite, whose proprietor had 
doubtless learned that English and Ameri- 
can pockets were deep, though he had not 
learned equally well the English language, 
judging by this specimen of his attain- 
ments. It reminded one of ‘‘ English as 
She is Spoke.” Soups headed the bill 
under the inviting title of ‘‘ Watery Ali- 
ments.” Other dishes followed in various 
queer disguises, so that it afforded much 
the same labor to decipher as an illustrated 
rebus. 

Whether Strasburg is now more a 
French or a German city is hard to say. 
Its inhabitants speak either the French or 
the German language with equal facility. 
It is a common thing to hear a conversation 
carried on in both languages, one speaker 
using French, the other German. And 
the readiness with which either will change, 
all unconscious, from one tongue to the 
other, is very amusing. 

I left here at 7 P.M., on the fifth of July. 
I was followed through the narrow, ill- 
paved streets over which I walked, out- 
side the walls, by a rabble of curious men, 
women, children, and dogs. A bicycle 
was at that time, and still is, I fancy, a 
rarity in Germany. At that time there 
had been formed two clubs, one in Ber- 
lin, the other in Frankfort. It will be sur- 
prising, however, if the German ever takes 
kindly to the exercise. He is not fond of 
athletic sports. The nearest approach to 
any manly (?) pastime I recall is found in 
the fighting corps of the German students. 
They have their gymnastic clubs, to be 
sure. The most honored feat accomplished 
in these unions seems to be the consump- 
tion of the greatest possible quantity of 
beer in the least time. 

The novel sight of a bicycler, with knap- 
sack and knee-breeches, whose picturesque- 
ness was increased by a large helmet hat, 
with a spot of grease, the bicycler’s knightly 
badge, on its white covering, made my 
journey through a small village an exciting 
event for the inhabitants. ‘‘Gook da!” a 
little tow-headed urchin would exclaim. 
Then darting into the house, he would in 
a second reappear with five or six other 
tow-headed children, as well as the mother 
and father. Soon every door-way on the 
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street — and these villages are usually laid 
out along one main street, so that one has 
a long gauntlet to run — would be filled by 
a like crowd. Generally, the German sense 
of the ridiculous was so deeply moved that 
I rattled over their miserably paved streets 
to the accompaniment of a continuous 
shout and roar of laughter. This was not 
flattering to the bicycler’s pride. Being 
laughed at is always vastly more pleasant 
when a few companions are with one to 
shed the full force of the ridicule, than when 
alone. My wounded feelings were like 
those of Mrs. Cluppins and friend, who, 
after the cabman had drawn up at the 
wrong door, had the mortification of being 
tamely led up, at a crawling pace, to Mrs. 
Bardell’s, all the edge of the dashing advent 
and profound sensation they had intended 
making taken off, so that ‘‘it was flatter 
than walking.” I created sensation enough, 
but it was not of a discriminating kind. I 
consoled myself by thinking that, after all, 
these German peasants were poor boors, 
and had not been educated up to the 
esthetic point of being capable of appre- 
ciating the graceful movement of steel 
steed and rider. 

The crowd at the gates of Strasburg, 
having seen my coat rightly adjusted on 
the handle-bar, and looked into my tool- 
bag to make sure nothing was missing, 
and finally satisfied themselves by a care- 
ful scrutiny that the dust-caps on the 
bearings were not stupidly left open, as 
they seemed to fear, from some intuitive 
knowledge of my carelessness on several 
former occasions, they might be, took a 
reluctant leave of me, owing to their in- 
ferior powers of locomotion, and I bowled 
along a fine roadto the blue Rhine. ‘I 
plunged” over a broken plank, ‘‘I crossed” 
successfully on a floating bridge, and ran 
on to Achern, a little town on the outskirts 
of the forest, under the shadow and cool 
of the mountains. 

Here, in the garden of the modest inn at 
which I put up, I took a glass of beer and 
a sandwich, in company with an ingenuous 
young German, who had friends in 
America, and, longing to strike out thus 
himself, plied me with questions con- 
cerning it. I disabused his mind of the 
notion that Bostonians feared to wear their 
hair long from danger of being scalped by 
the Indians. The Indian deeply impresses 
the imagination of the ignorant among 
Europeans. It is difficult to convince 
them that, from Maine to California, we 
do not go about with our lives in our 
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hands, expecting every moment to be 
pounced on by the savages. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth, run- 
ning on to Biihl, I spent the night there. 
The road I had been travelling skirts the 
west side of the Black Forest from north 
to south. The blue ridge of wooded 
mountains lay upon my right as I jour- 
neyed leisurely along. Here and there on 
some rocky summit towered the ruins of 
an ancient castle, lending the poetry and 
romance of the middle ages to the natural 
beauty of the scenery. On the seventh of 
July, turning off from this road, I struck 
into the mountains. In so doing I learned 
by experience the truth of a warning from 
a bicycler familiar with the Black Forest, 
that the by-roads were not to be depended 
on for wheeling. All the main roads set 
down in the maps of the government 
survey are fine. One runs a risk in leav- 
ing them, however. 

As these are rambling notes for what- 
ever bicycler may chance to pick up any 
information from them, I may say here 
that the labor of ascending the passes in 
the Black Forest is not great. The main 
roads are such that a bicycle runs very 
easily along when one has to push it, and 
to a man in good condition and fond of 


mountain-climbing the walk is enjoyable. 
The road which I now took was sandy 


and gullied by the rains. The two hours’ 
climb to the top of the ridge was a hard 
one, therefore, and the day was hot. On 
reaching the summit, — the Sand, as it is 
called,—I was repaid for my exertions. 
Emerging from the woods, I came upon 
a cleared space, with a hotel — welcome 
sight ! —in the centre of it. The view was 
fine. Far off, the Rhine wound its glis- 
tening way to distant Carlsruhe and 
Cologne. The air blew fresh and cool, 
scented withthe pine. Best of all, I found 
hospitality and comfort within. The hotel, 
a well known pension, was full of guests, 
mostly Germans. I was placed at table by 
the side of two ladies, Germans both. They 
took me at first for an Englishman. Speed- 
ily, however, they found from my accent 
that I was an American. This broke the 
ice. The travelling Englishman is not 
popular with continental people. His 
freezing reserve to all strangers is foreign 
to their ways. In more than one instance 
I found that the discovery of my true 
nationality disposed persons, before taking 
me to be English, more favorably towards 
me. It was the case with these ladies. 
They had friends and relatives in America. 
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They began a conversation in English, 
which they spoke fluently, and they soon 
made me feel very much at home. 

The Germans are a kind-hearted, simple 
people. The enjoyment of travelling in 
their country is greatly added to by the 
freedom with which persons of good 
social position will enter into conversation 
with fellow-travellers, asking and willingly 
giving information, unrestrained by any 
fears of letting down their dignity. Snob- 
bishness is unknown among them. 

Bidding good-by to my German ac- 
quaintances the next morning, I started 
for Baden-Baden. I had crossed over the 
Sand partly for the sake of the view, but 
mainly to get a down run through the 
valley of the Murg. I found the road on 
the other side the Sand better than the road 
of the day before. I was compelled to 
walk part of the way, owing to the loose 
stones with which the road had been 
newly mended, and the steep declivity. 
After a half hour or so, I struck the main 
road and the Murg valley. From here 
the ride was delightful. The scenery was 
wild and beautiful. I had nothing to: do 
but keep the brake on pretty sharp and 
back-treadle the first part of the descent. 
Why not coast? would be the natural 
inquiry of a bicycler. The reason of my 
not doing so will appear. 

Early on this morning’s journey, my 
first experience in making long descents, 
I came on the diligence toiling up the 
road. The horses showed fright. The 
leaders reared and seemed about to wheel 
around and make a sudden plunge. A 
few feet would have carried coach and occu- 
pants into the rocks far below, over which 
the Murg boiled and foamed in its steep 
course. The outside passengers looked 
alarmed. One gentleman was evidently 
preparing for a speedy leap. I dismounted 
and walked cautiously towards the horses, 
waiting till they recovered from their 
fright. This incident, showing me the pos- 
sibility of a frightful accident, led me to the 
adoption of a rule, over-cautious as it may 
seem to many bicyclers, never to make 
these descents with legs over the handles. 

The temptation to do so was sometimes 
great, but my caution saved me an acci- 
dent on two occasions. The roads down 
all the higher mountains are built on em- 
bankments like successive terraces. The 
curves are sharp. The descent is steep, 
oftentimes. On one side a low fence, sep- 
arating one from the sheer precipice, on 
the other, a high wall of rock. And, in 
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turning one of these sharp, curves, I came 
suddenly on two-ox teams, completely 
blocking up the narrow way. In such 
circumstances, with a machine beyond the 
control of both feet and brake, an accident 
would have been inevitable. 

At Forbach I stopped for dinner, then 
continued my run down the valley to Gerns- 
bach, making a continuous down run of 
about fifteen miles. At Gernsbach I 
turned to recross the mountain range. 
After an hour’s climb I reached the sum- 
mit. Then began another steep descent, 
over a road smooth and hard as a floor, 
through Lichtersthal, then by a gentler 
descent down into Baden-Baden. 

Baden-Baden detained me a week or 
more. Nature and art combine to make 
it the most beautiful of watering-places. 
It lies in a valley circled by the forest- 
covered mountains. Its broad avenues 


and well-kept lawns are shaded by rows of 
fine old elms. 

The gaming-tables are an excitement of 
The building once occupied by 


the past. 
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RECREATION in the saddle fills a want 
that is not met by other recreations. The 
wheel encounters many obstacles in a 
rough, stony, mountainous country; a 
canoe loses the finest or wildest places, 
unless in the Adirondacks; carriage-riding 
is devoid of the desired exercise ; walking 
would hit the mark, if it were not too slow 
and exhausting; but to the horseman 
almost every pathway is accessible, the 
unbridged stream is a pleasure. The ex- 
ercise is full, though not exhausting, and, 
taking all the most attractive portions of 
the country into account, there is open to 
him the greatest possible variety of pleasant 
experiences. 

Confiding in an easy saddle-horse, cal- 
lous to the pains of long riding, with 
imagination on the alert to make the most 
of the surroundings, yet not to distort 
them, and with a genuine abandonment to 
the journey that forbade the intrusion of 
a care, I set out from the southern part 
of Berkshire with a companion on a tour 
to Howe’s Cave in Schoharie County, 
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the eager crowd of gamblers is now a ca- 
sino. In the large garden in front con- 
certs are given every evening. A _ small 
fee is charged for entrance. One sits in 
the open air, listening to the music, and 
sipping coffee, or chocolate, or beer. A 
ceaseless stream of promenaders flows up 
and down the gravelled walks. The tables 
are thronged with representatives of all 
nationalities. In every lull of the music 
confused fragments of conversation in dil- 
ferent languages, French, English, Ger- 
man, —a perfect Babel of tongues, — greet 
theear. From the heights above the town, 
darkly outlined against the moonlit sky, 
look down on this gay scene of modern 
life the ruins of the castle of the dukes of 
Baden, grim, solemn, like the shadow of 
the past. There are many pleasant excur- 
sions to be made about Baden-Baden; to 
this same castle, to the castle of Eberstein- 
burg, and to the mountains and towns in 
the vicinity. 


C. H. Vinton. 
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N.Y., and through the whole Catskill 
country, — a distance of two hundred and 
thirty miles in the saddle, and about forty 
miles in mountain-climbing on foot. He 
who travels for pleasure, and has his mind 
occupied with the cares of his every-day 
employment, or is fretted by the little 
annoyances that come upon him now and 
then, had better stay at home. 

The full enjoyment of continuous horse- 
back-riding for long distances depends 
upon so many things that it demands more 
experience than any other kind of travelling. 
The horse must be suitable for the sad- 
dle, or his rider will have a miserable time. 
Put the cart-horse before the cart, drive 
the carriage-horse where he belongs, con- 
fine the trotting-horse to the light carriage 
or sulky, but do not ride any of them, for 
they are unfit for the saddle. A practised 
eye tells a good saddle-horse on sight, 
whether he has ever been ridden or not. 
Do not get a horse that strikes the earth 
with his feet as if he meant to bury them 
in it, nor one that throws himself several 
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inches off the ground at every step ; a horse 
that comes the nearest to gliding over the 
ground is the one we want. 

The high vaulting, so unsuitable to a 
saddle-horse, may be partly, if not wholly, 
overcome by making him travel barefoot. 
This involves a heresy, I am aware. The 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture looks with small favor on 
the unshod horse; the veterinarian scares 
you with his account of barefoot-travelling ; 
the blacksmith will assure you that your 
horse will be ruined; and horse-owners, 
generally, ‘‘never heard of such a thing.” 

There is, however, good ground for the 
assertion that, in moderate use, a horse 
with sound feet travels better without shoes 
than with them. Hoofs have been the 
product of adaptation, if not of natural 
selection, while the horse was yet wild 
and used them in moderation. They may 
become tender under long-distance travel- 
ling where the way is rocky and rough, it 
is true, for that is a use to which they have 
never become adapted. But a large part 
of a horse’s use is within the range of the 
adaptation of his hoof to barefoot-travelling. 

The mare I rode on this journey had no 
shoes. She has travelled fifteen hundred 
miles 


in the last fifteen months without 
them, much of the distance being over the 
roughest roads and pathways in a moun- 


tainous country. Before setting out on 
this trip I rode her one hundred and fifty 
miles in fifteen days, and the Catskill jour- 
ney added two hundred and thirty miles in 
eight days, making three hundred and 
eighty miles in twenty-three days. Though 
no roads can be harder than those in the 
Catskill mountains, yet the horse’s hoofs 
were in excellent condition all the way to 
the end. I was stopped a dozen times a 
day to reply to the question, ** Why don’t 
you have shoes on your horse?” — ‘** The 
horse doesn’t need them and travels better 
without them.” —‘* Well, you won’t go 
another day in ¢#zs country without them.” 
The remark has repeatedly been made 
elsewhere. 

The evidence on which this belief rests 
is that horses have lost their shoes on 
rough ground and had their hoofs broken 
up. This is inevitable, for the shoe causes 
the hoof to be brittle; the shoe should be 
taken off in the early mud of the spring, 
then the hoof will be tough instead of 
brittle when the ground hardens. A 
great mass of evidence, all drawn from 
men’s experience, could be cited in favor 
of letting saddle and driving horses go 
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without shoes, and perhaps some working 
horses. It has been found that every man 
who has rationally used unshod horses is 
opposed to shoeing them. 

This is a matter of some concern also 
to the rider, for the travelling of the unshod 
horse is much easier for him than that of 
the same horse wearing shoes, because the 
animal moves nearer the ground, and does 
not spring so much into the air. 

In long-distance riding, which may be 
considered an average of thirty miles a 
day or more, the horse is not ridden much, 
if any, in a gallop or lope, but more in a 
shamble, or ‘* single foot” pace. Common 
saddle-horses in the East are not broken 
to this, but they may be, in no more than 
ten miles’ riding under proper handling. 

For this purpose spurs are requisite to 
keep the horse from falling back into a 
walk when the bit restrains him from a 
trot or gallop. The rowels should not be 
sharp ones cut out of sheet-iron, but cast- 
iron ones with blunt points. No good 
horseman goads his horse with spurs, but 
uses them rather in cases of emergency 
when near a railway train, or crossing a 
stream, orin some situation where it is desira- 
ble to have the animal move with celerity. 

The selection of a saddle for a journey 
like this is a matter of no small importance 
to horse as well as to rider. No one who 
has ridden in a Texas or California saddle 
will ever ride in one of another kind if he 
can help it. The saddle should be narrow, 
and, in this part of the country, should be 
light. Its horn and high cantle make the 
position of rider secure and easy ; the bent 
wood stirrups, covered in front and on 
sides with leather, are a comfort to the feet 
as well as being safe. The iron stirrup 
of the English saddle is a death trap and a 
nuisance. The Texas saddle being made 
upon a tree, it never rests upon a horse’s 
backbone or withers, if it is placed upon 
the back properly. The girth should be 
made of hair. It is broad, is cool to the 
horse, and will not scald him. 

It is not necessary to have a large saddle- 
blanket nor a heavy one, so long as it 
softens the pressure of the saddle and pre- 
vents chafing. In case the horse has very 
high withers, as many of the best thorough- 
bred saddle-horses have, the forward part 
of the tree may rest upon them unless the 
blanket is padded enough to raise up the 
saddle a little. Burlap cloth is excellent 
for putting next to the horse on the under 
side of the felt composing the upper part 
of the blanket. 
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Let me caution the horseman against 
using a crupper attached to the rear of the 
saddle for the purpose of keeping it from 
sliding upon the withers. The crupper 
will surely make a horse’s tail sore under 
long riding, and is, after all, not needed. 
Texas saddles are sometimes provided with 
two girths, the rear one keeping the saddle 
from moving forward; it is not much in 
favor, however. The best saddle-horses 
usually do not have bodies swelling much, 
if any, larger than the measurement just 
back of the fore legs, so that a saddle on 
them is more likely to slip back than for- 
ward. The skilled horseman always 
watches his saddle and keeps it in place. 

A horse need not be provided with two 
bits, which Eastern horsemen often have, 
—a common bit and a curb. This prac- 
tice arises from the want of knowing how 
to use the curb-bit. If the animal is too 
headstrong put a curb-bit only in his 
mouth, and use it gently, making the very 
slightest pressure on the mouth in reining 
to the right or left. Western horsemen 
use the curb-bit upon the most irritable 
and vicious horses without irritating them. 

So much for the horse and his appurte- 
nances. The rider, while exercising the 


tenderest consideration for the beast, is by 


the same act providing for his own ease 
and welfare. 

While the dress of the tourist on horse- 
back will agree with his own taste, he will 
certainly not neglect to wear a flannel shirt ; 
and, if he cares to preserve his pantaloons 
from dust and sand soiling, and from the 
rapid wearing of holes in them, he will 
surely have neat riding overalls of thin 
sheepskin. 

Light saddle-bags may be convenient, 
but without them, all necessary ‘“* baggage” 
can be tied in leather strings attached to 
the rear of the saddle. Besides the cloth- 
ing worn upon the body a water-proof 
coat is needed. It should be long enough 
to reach to the heels, and should be split 
up the back far enough to allow each half 
to be wrapped around a leg. The traveller 
will encounter showers now and then; but, 
thus provided, he need not be wet by 
them. 

This coat is tied at the rear of the saddle 
in company with a little cloth bag holding 
about six quarts, the use of the latter being 
to carry four quarts of oats for the horse, 
and a lunch for his rider on occasions 
when the mid-day rest may be foretold to 
occur at some distance from food. 

The tourist may carry a field-glass, if 


convenient, or a sketch-book, if useful, and 
he should put in his pocket such small 
articles as he may know that he will need, 
but he should not encumber himself any 
further. If he is a green hand he will load 
himself and his horse to the last limit ; but 
if he has the wisdom that is bought with 
experience he will rule out all articles ex- 
cept those mentioned. Should he be de- 
termined to take a big outfit, notwithstand- 
ing, his subsequent punishment will be a 
guaranty that he will not repeat the experi- 
ment on the second trip. Such clothing 
and other articles as may need to be ex- 
changed on the journey may be bought 
on the way, and cast off articles had better 
be thrown away than carried. 

So equipped and prepared a horseman 
may cheerfully set out to travel through 
any part of the country where he can find 
a human habitation at night and good food 
for his horse. In every part of the State 
of New York—a State rich in natural 
scenery and in treasures for the tourist’s 
enjoyment — good accommodations may 
always be found at night, particularly in 
the Catskills, where almost every house is 
a hotel or a boarding-house. 

The route of this excursion lay through 
Catskill, up the creek of the same name, 
through Cairo, Durham, up the gorge 
through which the creek runs, across a cor- 
ner of Albany county, through Livingston- 
ville and a pass in the mountains, to Mid- 
dleburgh in Schoharie county ; from thence 
to Howe’s Cave in the Cobleskill valley, 
thirty-nine miles west of Albany. Return- 
ing from the cave to the Schoharie valley at 
Middleburgh, the journey followed up the 
valley to Gilboa and across a corner of 
Delaware county to Greene county again, 
passing several fine waterfalls on the way 
and much picturesque scenery. At Lex- 
ington, the town above Prattsville, we left 
the Schoharie valley, followed up the 
Westkill valley to the village of Westkill, 
rode through the Bushnellville Clove and 
down Deep Hollow, where some of the 
wildest scenery in the Catskills may be 
seen. From Shandaken, in Ulster county, 
the route extended up the valley to the 
Grand Hotel on Summit Mountain, then 
back again to the Big Indian valley, up 
which the way led to Slide Mountain, the 
highest in the Catskills. Returning down 
the Esopus valley, we turned to the left at 
Pheenicia, and went up through the Stony 
Clove to Hunter, in the Schoharie valley 
again, nine miles from the place where we 
left jt. We proceeded then to Tanners- 
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ville, to South and North mountains, the 


Kaaterskill Clove, and all the wild and. 


romantic region thereabouts, coming back 
to Berkshire by the way of Catskill. 

If one desires to include Cooperstown in 
a ride through the Catskills, at Gilboa 
turn toward Stamford to the west, and the 
journey may be prolonged four or five 
days, or longer if desired, in a beautiful 
region. 

The comfort of a horseman on a long 
journey depends largely on the way he 
rides his horse, and upon this also de- 
pends the animal’s ability to travel easily 
and without exhaustion. 

Amid the diversity of the styles of riding 
that one sees in various parts of the country 
what method shall the tourist adopt? Shall 
he imitate the Englishman, the Central 
Park horseman, or the Western ranchman? 

The only appeal that can be made is to 
experience. Every one who rides much 


on horseback finds that necessity is the test 
of correctness of riding. Experience is a 
solemn fowl, to be sure, but in this in- 
stance she does not cackle oftener than she 
lays a real, live egg. The men of the Far 
West, who all but live in the saddle, ride 
as they find they must, and hence they ride 


correctly. 

The significance of this mus¢ no one can 
realize until he undertakes to ride, say fifty 
miles a day, for several days. If he is a be- 
ginner, at the very best his life will hardly 
be worth living during the period; but he 
will learn how to ride a horse, and, what 
is equally important, how not to ride. 

A schooling of this nature forbids a man 
to rise at all from his saddle; he sits in it 
as if he were tied to it; whatever the mo- 
tion of the horse, he is a part of the saddle, 
yes, of the horse himself. Ifa man in the 
remote West should ride a horse and rise 
and fall in the saddle, as nearly all riders 
do in the East, the very boys would look 
upon him as a pitiable creature, and the 
ridicule would either drive him out of that 
part of the country, or force him to ride as 
he ought before necessity had compelled 
him to do so. 

Riding-schools are responsible for the 
curiosities of some Eastern riding. Aman 
goes to one of these schools to learn to ride, 
and he is likely to come out prepared to 
make a ludicrous exhibition of himself. 
He rides the worst saddle, made after the 
English pattern; he thrusts his feet for- 
ward towards the horse’s nose, as if he 
were warming them before a fire ; he often 
sticks them outward from the horse at an 
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angle of thirty degrees. These peculi- 
arities, and short stirrups, indicate the 
novice. 

The Western ranchman sits close to his 
horse; his stirrups are long enough to 
straighten out his legs; he rides with his 
feet directly under him close to the horse, 
and nearly behind the animal’s shoulders. 
When the horse gallops, or lopes, or 
shambles, or steps in a heavy trot, which, 
however, should be prevented if possible, 
he does not allow himself to be thrown up 
from the saddle and to come down like a 
trip-hammer, as our Eastern horsemen do ; 
he never rises from his saddle unless he is 
‘** bucked” out of it. 

The most thorough school for teach- 
ing a man to ride well is long-distance rid- 
ing. The man who, after a little pre- 
liminary riding to become accustomed to 
the saddle, will ride thirty to fifty miles a 
day for a few days, perhaps ten, will be 
emancipated from the faults of Eastern 
riding, or he will die under slow torture if 
he sticks to its practice. 

The makeshifts of false riding have no 
doubt been urged because they were sup- 
posed to be graceful. The first question 
of a beginner, especially a lady, is not 
‘¢ How do I ride?’’ but ‘** How doI look?” 
and hence riding-schools have never dis- 
covered the secret of good riding, on ac- 
count of their devices to, cover up the 
awkwardness of the beginner’s motions. 

The new rider may be certain that if he 
learns to ride well, his appearance will 
take care of itself. Let him learn to sit in 
his saddle, and to stay there, whatever the 
motion of the horse, and he cannot be 
anything but graceful. -Our idea of grace- 
fulness comes from our perception of ease, 
and no rider seems so easy as he who ap- 
pears to be a part of his horse. 

The care and management of a saddle- 
horse on a journey should be the best. At 
noon and at night, and oftener on a hot 
day, it is well to bathe his back with cold 
water to keep it clean and to take out all 
inflammation, waiting for the back to dry 
before again putting on the saddle. The 
hoofs should be examined to discover 
stones wedged around the frog. Let the 
horse drink often, though not enough to 
bloat himself; his freshness depends upon 
frequent drinking. Lounging in the sad- 
dle, so as to pull it to one side, must not 
be indulged in, for it will make a sore 
back. 

When fording a stream the rider should 
take his feet out of the stirrups, so that he 
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may not be caught under the horse if he 
falls, and, in this event, it may be neces- 
sary to slip out of the saddle into the 
water, to relieve the animal of incumbrance, 
if it should be preventing him from readily 
struggling to his feet. 

Alexander Bain denies that Adam and 
Eve could have had the deep sleep in the 
Garden of Eden that Milton gives them, 
because they had done nothing to earn it. 


A SINGLE-HANDED CRUISER. 


The best sleep and the keenest appetite 


_must be earned, and they are both due to 


the horseback rider. While he is rarely 
weary, if he is in frequent practice, he 
keeps a prompt digestion, his hunger needs 
no stimulant to give it sharpness, and there 
comes upon him a profound, refreshing 
sleep that neither title can win nor riches 
buy. 
George K. Holmes. 


A SINGLE-HANDED CRUISER. 


Too much cannot be 
said in favor of the yawl- , 
rig for a single-handed Pa 
cruiser. i 

It is argued that it ‘ 
is a slow rig because 
it cuts up the sail plan 
too much, and this is 











and adjusted, she will work well as 
a cat-boat or sloop, or with jib and 
mizzen, really showing to best ad- 
vantage when it is blowing hard 
under the latter rig. I have known 
a yawl to go to windward under 
her jib alone, which, as that sail is 
so far forward, is a severe test. 
Many suppose that, 
having a number 
of sails, she is diffi- 
cult for one man 
to handle, but this 
is a mistake. The 
mizzen takes care 
of itself, almost, 
and the _ boat 
handles like a 
small sloop, with 
the exception that, 
when getting under 
way, if the miz- 
zen sheet be prop- 








erly used, the yacht 
can be turned on 
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a pivot in the de- 
sired direction, — 
an advantage which 
only those who 
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FIG, 1.—SAIL PLAN OF “ WINDWARD.” 


really the only objection that can be 
brought against it, but the recent regatta 
at Nice seems to contradict even this. 
Every yachtsman knows that reefed sails 
are never very efficient, as they cannot be 
made to ‘‘set,” and the bag of canvas 
lashed to the boom is a great drawback. 
With the yawl, reefing is almost done away 
with. When the sails are well balanced 


we 


have anchored in a 
crowded harbor 
can appreciate. 
The mizzen is also of great advantage in 
keeping the yacht in the wind when work 
has to be done forward. 

The single-handed cruising yaw] ‘‘ Wind- 
ward ” is a good example of what wonder- 
ful comfort, safety, and pleasure can be 
obtained in a yacht of her dimensions. 
Although she can.be handled entirely by 
one person, everything is built with a view 
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to the comfort of two. No sailor’s board- 
ing house here. The first expense for so 
good a piece of work was small, and her 
keep is but a trifle, and yet she is as per- 
fect a little picture of naval architecture as 
ever delighted the eye of a sailor, and she 
is no toy either, but a comfortable little 
home, and will go where her distant 
cousin, the cat-boat, dare not venture. 
The ‘* Windward” was built at West 
New Brighton, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, 
and launched from his yard in June. Built 
of cedar, yellow-pine, oak, and mahogany, 
everything about her is extra strong and 
durable. Her sails were made by McMa- 
nus, of Boston, and fit her remarkably well. 
Her dimensions are: eighteen feet water 
line, twenty- 
two feet 
over all, six 
feet beam, 
four feet 
draft, and 
five feet 


standing 
room in her 
€abin 3 
seventeen 
hundred 
pounds of iron in one piece on her keel, 


Jaen Vast 


and two thousand inside. The midship 
section corresponds very closely to that 
curve in the English yacht ‘* Vanessa.” 
Her entrance is long and easy, and her 
run aft is of such a character that no 
dead water is lugged along. Decked fore 
and aft, with a small cockpit large 
enough for one to stretch out in in bad 
weather. 

The height in cabin is obtained by what 
is known as a ‘‘ skylight cabin trunk.” It 
is made to look like a skylight on a large 
yacht, with a companion slide on the after 
end. This is entirely made of mahogany. 
It is a capital device, and allows plenty of 
deck room, as well as giving the cabin height 
where it is needed, namely, in the centre. 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF * WINDWARD.” 


The cabin shuts up by a flap which 
drops, and is out of the way, but can be 
immediately closed to in bad weather. 
The cockpit floor is high, and through it is 
a pipe, covered with a brass screw-top, 
which leads to a water-tank holding thirty 
gallons. Between the top of the tank and 
cockpit floor, is a space where an extra 
anchor and cable, as well as extra sails, are 
stowed. There are two closets on either 
side of the companion-way for clothes, etc. 
The three steps which lead below, fit into 
cleats on the sides of these closets, and 
being merely narrow mahogany boards, 
take up no room when removed. The 
lockers on either side are seven feet long, 
one foot eight inches wide, with flaps 
which are 
turned over 
when wider 
berths are 
required for 
sleeping, in- 
creasing the 
width by 
four inches. 

Under 
these lock- 
ers, there is 
plenty of room for storing provisions, etc. 
Forward, low down, is the ice-tank. On 
the left is the table, which, when not in use, 
is shut up vertically, closing a narrow closet 
which contains everything requisite for 
table use. Forward of this, on the left, is 
the place for the cooking-stove to stand. 
Up in the eyes are a series of shelves for 
cooking utensils, ship-lamps, paints, cord- 
age, etc. The whole arrangement is com- 
plete, compact, and comfortable. 

We are fast realizing in this country that 
truest enjoyment and health can be had 
out of a craft where the hired crew and 
its attending nuisance can be dispensed 
with. 


Windward. 
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THE numerous racing events of the present 
season in bicycle circles indicate a rapidly grow- 
ing interest in this branch of the sport. Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Al- 
bany, Springfield, Hartford, and a score of other 
towns, have witnessed, or will see, race meetings 
of consequence. Generous prizes have been 
offered, and the utmost skill and endurance are 
being matched to win them and to reduce the 
records of previous seasons. These gatherings 
are of great value in developing the possibilities 
of the wheel, keeping alive an active interest on 
the part of good riders, and so awakening the 
public sentiment of each locality where the 
events occur, that the fascinations of the bicycle 
and tricycle reveal themselves to many new 
riders. All well-managed meetings of wheelmen 
serve to promote, decidedly and actively, the gen- 
eral interests of the bicycling fraternity, and 
each lowering of records gives new evidence of 
what may be done by skill and muscle a-wheel- 
back. 

* 
* * 

Ir is pleasant to note, moreover, that the de- 
velopment of racing has not been accompanied 
by any diminution in the amount of touring done 
by wheelmen. Indeed, no previous season has 
seen so much long-distance riding, and so large 
a number of extended tours by clubs and indi- 
viduals. The bicycle is primarily a road-riding 
vehicle, rather than a racing-machine. On its 
merits in the former direction depend its prac- 
tical value and its permanent popularity. There 
has never been any doubt about the matter since 
the machine reached its present state of mechan- 
ical perfection; but it is a satisfaction, neverthe- 
less, to record the fact that the use of the bicycle 
and tricycle, for purely recreative touring and 
road-riding, has developed even more rapidly 
and substantially than its use and execution on 
the track. Besides the great and widely heralded 
tours of the present season, which have for the 
most part been attended with notable success, 
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there have been innumerable club-runs of one or 
two days, touring trips of two or three wheel- 
men in company, and long runs of individuals 
who have used the machine as the best and 
pleasantest available vehicle for a vacation jour- 
ney. Thus is the wheel serving its double pur- 
pose as both incentive to and means of the best 
and most healthful recreation. 


* 
* * 


Wuart may be called the touring idea — which 
involves the getting out of the ruts of every- 
day business cares into close companionship 
with nature and the enjoyment of interesting 
scenery, pure air, and invigorating motion — is 
at the basis, also, of the canoeist’s devotion to 
his favorite recreation. The cruising canoeist, 
with paddle in hand, following the convolutions 
of some romantic river, or skirting the shores of 
a beautiful lake, is fulfilling the mission of his 
craft much more truly than when, with every 
inch of canvas spread, he is struggling eagerly 
to win a regatta prize. In saying this we do 
not belittle the zest of value of racing. It has 
its uses and its legitimate pleasures. But the 
fullest communion with nature, the broadest op- 
portunity for increasing knowledge, and the most 
complete recreation of wearied nerves, come to 
the rapidly increasing number who enjoy the 
cruise more heartily than the race. 


* 
* 


SURELY it is not presumptuous for the editor, 
musing upon these things before his Open Win- 
dow, to recall with pleasure the fact that, during 
the period covered by the life of this magazine, 
the development of these ideas pertaining to the 
true value of recreation has gone forward more 
rapidly than ever before. We begin the fifth 
volume of OuTING, this month, with a larger 
constituency of men and women interested in 
our design, and practising the doctrines we try 
to instil, than the country has ever before held. 
Many of them are already our readers. We 
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have the best of evidence that many more will 
speedily join the growing company. But the in- 
fluence that OUTING may exert, if it is true to its 
name and purpose, is not to be measured by the 
length of its subscription-list alone. It is al- 
ready seen in the daily and weekly press, in the 
increased attention to recreative matters, in the 
ready and cordial readoption of the good 
old English word ‘ outing,” which had been 
almost forgotten in this country, but may now 
be seen in almost any copy of a daily paper 
one may chance to pick up, and in other 
significant indications. The true idea of ‘ out- 
ing”’—a change from business or professional 
routine to the recreations of out-of-doors — 
is being taught by press and pulpit, as well 
as by the instinct of humanity the world 
over. And we congratulate ourselves and our 
readers that OuTING finds a welcoming and 
rapidly growing audience for its pleasant phi- 
losophy. 
na 
* * 

THE delights of camping-out have not often 
been more pleasantly or practically sketched than 
by Rev. S. J. Barrows, in the two papers lately 
published in ‘‘ OUTING,” under the title ‘* The 
Shaybacks in Camp.” The literary charm of 
the narrative will not be lost or lessened by the 
knowledge on the part of our readers that it is 
a record of actual experience, and that every 
incident related is realistically accurate, — the 
nomenclature of the party being the only fiction 
in the story. Mr. and Mrs. Barrows, with their 
children andea few friends, have spent their sum- 
mer vacation for eight consecutive seasons in 
camp on the beautiful shores of Lake Memphre- 
magog, and have thoroughly learned the prac- 
tical and prosaic details of camp life, as well as 
its poetry and romance. They are fully per- 
suaded of the advantages of their plan, which 
they find thoroughly restful and delightful. 
Among our readers there are many who would 
find a similar experience equally charming ; and 
we take this liberty of revealing an editorial 
secret purely in their interest, that they may 
know that the pleasant record is fact, rather than 
fiction, and that with equal attention to the 
details, and corresponding care in adjusting 
means to the party’s needs, the desired result is 
attainable. 

* 
* * 

A CARRIAGE-DRIVE of a week or more, by 
way of a vacation trip, has many charms if the 
party and the route are well chosen, and its popu- 
larity is increasing among leisurely, quiet peo- 


ple, who seek for a closer communion with nature 
than the great highways of steam-travel afford. 
A party of four or six congenial persons, with a 
pair of good horses and a comfortable carriage, 
will find, in almost any region where the roads are 
fairly made, enough of natural beauty, or historic 
interest, or modern architectural development, 
or all three, to fill with constant interest a drive 
of two hundred miles, to say nothing of the op- 
portunity for free, unconventional, social enjoy- 
ment along the route. 
os 

THE efforts to save the Adirondack forests 
from the devastation of commercial greed are 
making some progress, and there is hope that 
this matchless sanitarium may be allowed to re- 
tain its covering of trees, and to afford for long 
years to come a resort for those who desire to 
enjoy the life-giving air of the wilderness. For- 
tunately, enlightened selfishness joins with sen- 
timent in demanding the protection of the forests ; 
for, without their influence in conserving the 
water supply of northern New York, it seems 
evident that the majestic Hudson itself would 
gradually lose its volume and ultimately become 
unnavigable. The New York Legislature has 


taken preliminary action for saving the Adiron- 


dacks, and the press of the State is showing 
great and intelligent interest in the matter. 


* 
= * 


IF the bicycle and tricycle do not make good 
roads they at least afford one of the best possi- 
ble tests by which good roads may be distin- 
guished, and call the attention of their riders, 
constantly and emphatically, to the condition of 
the highways over which they pass. Wheelmen 
are already numerous enough, in many localities, 
to make their influence strongly felt in securing 
better country roads, and as they increase in 
number, and the subject becomes more impor- 
tant, it is hardly too much to hope that in those 
States where the system of road-making is most 
radically wrong a thorough reformation may be 
set in motion as the result of the use of the 
wheel. The C.T.C. in England has been 
instrumental in making considerable improve- 
ments in the highways of some localities, and, 
what is the next best thing, preparing a record 
of the condition of roads throughout the country, 
and posting warning-signals at the top of many 
hills which it would be dangerous for wheelmen 
to ride down. The subject is one of the first 
importance for those who ride, and we look to 
see it absorb constantly increasing attention. 





Wheeling in Australia. 


Mr. EpiTor:— First permit me to offer you 
my congratulations upon the very pronounced 
success that has attended your efforts to make 
OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN the leading maga- 
zine of its kind in the world. It is an advocate 
that hygiene may well be proud of. Although 
not envying you your felicitous project, I must 
admit to entertaining a feeling of regret that 
OvuT1NG is not an Australian instead of an Amer- 
ican publication. 

I have an alteration to make with regard to 
the article entitled ‘‘ Under the Southern Cross,” 
which appeared in your issue of February last. 
It was stated therein that Mr. Burston, of the 
Melbourne Bicycle Club, was the proud posses- 
sor of the hundred miles’ record. At the time 
that article was penned he did hold that honor; 
but, since then, it has been lowered several times, 
and now it is credited to Mr. Marsh, of Ballarat, 
(a large mining city, one hundred miles from 
Melbourne), who succeeded in covering the dis- 
tance in 8 hrs. 15 m. This is not only the rec- 
ord for Victoria, but for the whole of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

The wheel, instead of diminishing in popu- 
larity, as was prophesied by many who consider 
themselves endowed with the power to pierce 
into the far future, appears to be progressing 
with a steadiness that augurs for it the hope that 
it will, ere many years, become a recognized 
national sport in this continent. Until recently 
the pleasure of our common pastime was shared, 
almost exclusively, by the more youthful portion 
of our community, and age and experience, 
who are so necessary to guide the wheel success- 
fully through the quicksands and dangers with 
which it is surrounded, regarded the ‘steely 
steed” warily and with caution. They consid- 
ered it too dangerous to be trifled with by those 
who had crossed the Rubicon of youth and by 
those who had a gouty tendency, or who had 
discovered what it is to have a liver. They will 
live to learn the fallacy of their views. We re- 
quire older heads at the council-table of our 
governing body and to regulate the routine of 
our clubs. The tricycle, fortunately, is fast be- 


coming the medium of supplying this exigency, 
and by its instrumentality this all-important ele- 
ment is rapidly being imported into our sport. 
The result must necessarily prove beneficial from 
many points.. Tricycling, I may add, is on the 
increase, and sociables are becoming very popu- 
lar; so much so, indeed, that at sports meetings 
contests are held exclusively on this admirable 
vehicle. This to my mind, however, is an egre- 
gious error; for the sociable was never intended 
as a racing-machine. It is an abuse I should 
like to see prohibited. 

Our Union has recently altered its title from 
that of the Australian Cyclists’ Union to that of 
the Victorian Cyclists’ Union, and has lately held 
two race-meetings, which were largely attended 
by the general public. I do not send you the 
results of each of the events, as I fear they would 
not prove of sufficient interest to your readers. 
The five miles’ amateur championship of the 
colony, however, was secured by Fred. Stokes 
of the Melbourne Bicycle Club, and one of 
our most promising racing men. 

In order not to occupy too much of your space 
I might state that, all things taken into con- 
sideration, the prospects of the wheel are as 
favourable in this colony as can be desired. 

Antipodeanally yours, 
OLLAPOD. 


A Man of One “ Header. ”’ 


Mr. Epitor:— The interesting article in 
OuTING for September, by Mr. Wilson, entitled 
‘*My Croppers,” prompts me to say a word 
about my experience in that phase of cycling. 
To be sure, I am a rider of only a few months’ 
standing, if I may use that expression; but 
for that very reason, perhaps, beginners and 
prospective riders may be glad to know how I 
have fared. At the outset, I confess I am a 
coward; I dread physical pain, and when | 
finally determined to ‘‘ learn the pesky thing” 
the conflict between my hopes and fears was a 
fierce one. Very wisely, I think, I put myself 
under instruction at a rink, and I would advise 
most strongly every rider who can to begin in 
this way. By using at first a small machine, from 
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which he can fall with perfect safety and comfort, 
and gradually increasing the size until he reaches 
his own measure, he escapes the dread which the 
inevitable fall always gives the rider who tries to 
jump into his saddle on the road the first day he 
gets his bicycle. 

By reason of my rink-practice, when I took 
my first road-ride, I was able to mount and dis- 
mount with ease, and to steer comparatively 
steadily, without those fearful jerks and wobbles 
which make the beginner a terror to himself and 
an amusing spectacle for all on-lookers. To my 
surprise and delight I found that the gyrations 
and clutchings and careenings which I had 
passed through at the rink had left me a com- 
parative master of my wheel. What I needed 
chiefly was muscular practice and perfection in 
the elements I had mastered. 

During the past spring and summer I have 
ridden a good deal, although I have kept no rec- 
ord. I have made some long trips, and I have 
ridden occasionally at night. I have taken, in 
this time, only one header, and that was owing to 
careless riding on a sidewalk where I had no 
business to be. I do not ascribe my freedom 
from falls to good luck, nor yet to skill,— for I 
am not a skilful rider, — but I do ascribe it to 
the fact that I am a careful rider. This is noth- 
ing to my special credit, for any one can be a 
careful rider, and every one ought to be. I write 
this letter simply to assure those who are deter- 
red from riding by fear of falls that, in the opinion 
of a rider who has not forgotten the difficulties 
of beginning, falls are entirely unnecessary. I 
have had many narrow escapes, I have ridden 
sometimes for a moment on the big wheel when 
I fully expected the little wheel was about to fol- 
low me over the handles, and I am fully per- 
suaded that I should have had many falls but for 
two reasons, which I name here, hoping that the 
suggestions may be of help to some new rider. 

First. 1 ride with the saddle well back, al- 
lowing a space of at least four or five inches be- 
tween the head of the machine and the pommel 
of the saddle. I am aware that this detracts 
from the propelling power of the rider, but I 
find no difficulty in club-riding to keep well up 
with the pace-maker. For road-riding a little 
leaning forward gives me speed where I want it, 
and a firm seat back in the saddle gives me con- 
fidence in rough spots and riding downhill. 

Second. 1 make ita rule to ride down no hill 
that Ido not feel perfectly free to coast down. 
Although I frequently back-pedal, I early learned 
to coast; in case of slipping a pedal, or any 
other mishap through which the rider loses pedal- 


control of the machine, he is at ease at once by 
throwing his legs over the handles. Many new 
riders make the mistake of neglecting —usually 
through lack of courage — to learn to coast. I fell 
in the other day on the road with a young rider 
who was making a long trip from Boston to West- 
ern Massachusetts who could not bring himself 
to throw even one leg over the handle. If such 
a rider as this loses control of his machine on a 
hill it surely means a bad fall. A friend of mine 
was thrown recently in this way in the Hudson 
Highlands, and badly broke his arm. 

I dislike the idea of a header extremely, par- 
ticularly as I ride a 56-inch wheel, from which a 
fall is no slight matter. But it is my firm inten- 


tion never to have but the one header already 
taken recorded against me. 


L. fF. A. 


Boston, Aug. 18. 


On a Country Road. 


Mr. Epitror: — Some years ago there lived, 
somewhere in France, two men who were as de- 
voted in their love for nature as they were in 
their friendship for each other. One of them 
luckily found an opportunity to make an exploring 
tour of the world, in which the other, for some 
reason, was prevented from joining. Although it 
was a vexatious disappointment, with French 
equanimity he who was left behind made the best 
of it, saying to himself: ‘‘If I cannot make ex- 
plorations with my friend, I will find a world to 
exploreathome.” And forthwith he wrote a most 
charming book, whose title, ‘‘ A Tour Round my 
Garden,” tells us, in five words, how happily he 
solved his problem. This gives us a suggestion 
of what every one of us can do, very likely in a 
far less skilful way, but ina way full of interest 
and value. It is only a few who are able to make 
the great tours, but every one may walk on a 
country road, and a little observation will make 
such a journey, even on a hot and dusty day, a 
source of pleasure, incident and adventure such 
as even the favored European traveller fails of 
getting in his more labored and pretentious sight- 
seeing. There are wonders in the life and habits 
of the birds over our heads, of the insects under 
our feet, of the plants on either hand, to be 
amazed and fascinated by which one needs to be 
neither a botanist, an entomologist, nor an orni- 
thologist. 

To a man who will use his eyes a walk on a 
country road will disclose just such glimpses of 
nature as this, adding a zest and delight to the 
out-door life which nothing else brings. 

Observer. 




















Wheel Songs.' 


THERE is no one of our poets who has caught 
the humors of the wheel more cleverly, or por- 
trayed them more pleasantly, than Mr. S. Conant 
Foster. The readers of this magazine have found 
in him an always welcome contributor, bright, 
sparkling, and full of good cheer. Mr. Foster 
has gathered into a handsome volume the bicy- 
cle poems, humorous and otherwise, which he 
had contributed to these pages, together with 
considerable additional matter. The book is 
richly and effectively illustrated, and, printed on 
heavy plate paper, with broad margins, and 
bound in blue cloth, with side stamp in gold and 
silver, affords the most sumptuous volume de- 
voted wholly to the wheel that has yet been pub- 
lished. The contents of the book include 
‘* Benedicite,” with illustrations by Charles 
Howard; ‘‘An Epistle,” illustrated by Henry 
Stull; “*A Midnight Ride;” ‘*A Midwinter 
Reverie,” illustrated by F. Childe Hassam; ‘* On 
Wings of Love,” illustrated by George B. Bow- 
land; ‘*‘ Wheel Bliss,” illustrated by Howard and 
Bowlend; ‘‘Si Plunkitt,” illustrated by Stull; 
and a variety of sonnets and shorter poems, many 
of them illustrated. The contents of ‘* Weheel 
Songs ” are not all of the humorous sort, though 
the prevailing tone is that of jollity. The ‘‘ Ber- 
dicite,” some of the sonnets, and the delicately 
written ‘‘In Memoriam,” are good examples of 
more serious work. Mr. Foster and his publish- 
ers have given the wheeling fraternity a most 
attractive volume, the sale of which can hardly 
fail to be large. 


Recent Fiction. 


As as pecimen of codperative literary work 
‘¢ The King’s Men ”? is of special interest, though 
it is not on that account alone, by any means, 
that the reader will enjoy its perusal. 
is the joint production of four well-known writers, 
— Robert Grant, John Boyle O'Reilly, J. S. of 


The novel 


1Wheel Songs. By S. Conant Foster. 
White, Stokes, & Allen. $1.75. 

2The King’s Men. A Tale of To-morrow. 
Grant, John Boyle O’Reilly, J. 
Wheelwright. 


New York: 


By Robert 
S. of Dale, and John T. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Dale, and John T. Wheelwright. It is a story of 
more than half a century hence, ‘when the 
French Republic was seventy years old, and the 
Commonwealths of Germany thirty-three years 
old.” King George the Fifth has been for seven- 
teen years an oie in America, holding a mimic 
court at a Boston hotel, and the royalists of 
England have lost, almost universally, their 
wealth and influence. A plot to restore the 
king, assassinate the president, and trust to the 
popular loyalty to ancient traditions for a new 
lease of royal power, is brought to naught by a 
beautiful but unscrupulous woman, in revenge 
for slighted love, and affords the tragical element 
of the story. The humor is furnished chiefly by 
Jarley Jawkins, a sort of universal caterer, who 
provides his wealthy customers everything, from 
a baronial castle with a select assortment of titled 
or talented guests, to the finger-bowls for their 
dinner. He is original, amusing, and ‘im- 
mense.” The pretty heroine is the daughter of 
an enormously rich American, who obeys her 
orders implicitly, and is a rather interesting and 
useful fellow on his own account. There is an 
undercurrent of satire in the story, which reminds 
the reader, occasionally, of certain rather unpleas- 
ant tendencies of modern life. The work of the 
several authors is so cleverly dovetailed that the 
joints are invisible. 

In the ‘‘ Fainalls of Tipton”! Miss Johnson 
makes us acquainted with a large number of 
people, who pass through some curious experi- 
ences, and emerge at the end of the book ina 
generally prosperous and comfortable condition. 
The opening chapters are cleverly managed to 
awaken the reader's interest, and pique his curi- 
osity;,and the one is not abated, nor the other 
gratified, until the concluding pages are reached. 
The author’s talent lies in the portrayal of her 
characters, a few touches bringing each per- 
sonality before us almost as vividly as though 
we had known them in life. The don vivant 
Duke Fainall, the luckless inventor, his brother, 
the vain and handsome young artist, the cultured 


1The Fainalls of Tipton. By Virginia W. Johnson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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but impecunious clergyman, the pretty bundle of 
contradictions, his daughter, eccentric Mr. Mar- 
low, the manly but unsophisticated young doctor, 
—we know them all, and watch their career 
with real interest. The story is longer than it 
should be, but it is bright, and full of incident 
and action. 


‘* Miss LuDINGTON’s SISTER”? is a clever story, 
and a curious one; but one is tempted to be 
vexed that the author’s cleverness should not be 
turned to more worthy account. The story 
seems hardly worth the telling. And yet it is 
artistically done, and, if we should admire ‘‘ art 
for art’s sake,” there are groundy for admiration 
of this novel. The author has one idea that he 
apparently wishes to get into his readers’ minds, 
namely, the theory that each person has a num- 
ber of different souls, one inhabiting the body 
during infancy, another in childhood, and so on 
to old age, when the last soul goes to meet the 
earlier denizens of its now worn-out body. 


THREE of Bret Harte’s stories, just published in 
‘¢ Little Classics ” form, under the title ‘‘On the 
Frontier,” * make up a volume of fresh and vivid 
interest. They are: ‘‘At the Mission of San 
Carmel,” ‘‘A Blue Grass Penelope,” and ‘* Left 
out on Lone Star Mountain.” All show the 
author’s peculiarities, but the last named is pecu- 
liarly happy in presenting his best qualities of 
grim humor, and rude but real pathos. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of this short but powerful 
story are as genuine and touching in their Christ- 
mas spirit as anything that Dickens ever wrote. 


In ‘* The Amazon” *® of Carl Vosmaer we have 
an art-novel which attracted great attention in the 
author’s fatherland, Holland, and has already 
been translated into French, German, and Eng- 
lish. Vosmaer is the leader and founder of the 
esthetic movement in Holland, and stands 
opposed to the school of French realism, which is 
savagely criticised by George Ebers in a preface 
to the German edition, translated for the English. 
The novel is of interest in itself, and still more 
because of its author, and his other literary work 
as a poet, essayist, and art-historian. 


1 Miss Ludington’s Sister. A Romance of Immortality. 
By Edward Bellamy. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

2On the Frontier. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

8The Amazon. By Carl Vosmaer. Translated by E. 
J. Irving. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 
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THE latest novel from the pen of that volumi- 
nous story-writer, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth, bears the title ‘‘ Self-Raised,”! and is the 
narrative of a life rising from poverty and misery 
to affluence and prosperity. A view of Mrs. 
Southworth’s home on the Potomac forms the 
frontispiece of the volume. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. KENNEDY has brought together in a com- 
pact volume * a great mass of interesting facts con- 
cerning the inception, growth, and development 
of the railway, and tells in a connected way 
the wonderful story which in its bald outlines is 
so familiar that we do not stop to consider the 
marvel of it. These ‘‘ Stories of the Locomotive 
in Every Land” include the leading facts in the 
history of steam as a motor, and are so spiced 
with incident and personal sketch that one is 
reluctant to lay aside the book without finishing 
it. There are a large number of illustrations, 
many of them not readily accessible in any other 
form. 


THE three villages which give title to Mr. 
Howells’s latest volume * are Lexington, Shirley, 
and Guadenhiitten. Lexington has its revolu- 
tionary interest; Shirley is one of the homes of 
the Shakers, and Guadenhiitten is the almost 
forgotten name of a little Indian Moravian vil- 
lage beyond the Ohio, whose pathetic history is 
here related. 


Mr. S. R. Stopparp’s ‘‘ Adirondacks Illus- 
trated,” of which a new edition has just been 
published, is the work of one who has a life-long 
familiarity with what he describes, and knows 
how to tell the result of his observations. It is 
profusely illustrated. (Glens Falls, N.Y.: S. R. 
Stoddard.) 


‘* THE ALBANY HANDBOOK,” by H. P. Phelps, 
is a handsome volume of nearly two hundred 
pages, describing the capital of New York in 
detail, and giving a mass of information that is 


of interest to every visitor. The book is from 
the press of Brandow & Barton. 


1 Self-Raised; or From the Depths. 
Southworth. 
75 cents. 

2 Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway; or, Stories of 
the Locomotive in Every Land. By William Sloane 
Kennedy. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 

8 Three Villages. By W. D. Howells. 
Osgood & Co. 


By Mrs. E. D. E.N. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers. 


Boston: J. R. 








Bicycling and Tricycling. 

AuGustT and September are this year notable 
months for wheelmen. A series of important 
race-meetings, beginning with the tournament at 
Pittsfield on August 14th, and ending with the 
races of the New Haven Club, September 23d and 
24th, are absorbing continuous attention on the 
part of all who care to know what the fast riders 
are doing. Our record, closing August 22d, in- 
cludes only the earliest of the series, namely, the 
Pittsfield and St. Louis tournaments, and the 
annual meet of the Ohio division, L.A.W., at 
Cleveland, August 18th and Iogth. 

The last-named event was held under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Club, and attracted a 
large attendance and great interest among the 
wheelmen of Ohio and adjoining States. At the 
parade on the first day three hundred wheels 
were in line, and three thousand spectators 
witnessed the races at the park. An evening 
entertainment was given, at the Euclid Avenue 
Opera House, with excellent exhibitions of 
club-drill and fancy riding. The races re- 
sulted as follows: Half-mile L.A.W. State 
championship, Charles Frazier, 1m. 30s.; quar- 
ter-mile open race, Charles Frazier, 45}/2s.; 
one-mile novice race, I. Grove, Youngstown, 3m. 
30s.; five-mile State championship, Asa Dolph, 
New London, O., 17m. 553/4s. ; one-mile handi- 
cap, George Collister, Cleveland, 25s.; three- 
mile open race, Charles Frazier, 1om. 171/9s. ; 
one-mile tricycle, State championship, Clarence 
E. Howland, Akron, 4m. 23}/,s. ;_ two-mile handi- 
cap, C. M. Brown, Greenville, Pa., 7m. 121/5s. ; 
twenty-mile race for the Columbia Bicycle Prize- 
Cup, described in THE WHEELMAN of Novem- 
ber, 1883, and valued at $1,500. The starters 
were: A.C. Bates, A. E. Sprackling, G. H. 
Potter, B. F. Wade, J. H. Collister, F. S. Borton, 
all of Cleveland. Bates and Sprackling finished 
the twenty miles, the former winning the race in 


th. 26m. 273/ss. The cup must be won three 
times, or the twenty miles be made within an 
hour, before it becomes the property of the 
winner. The pext opportunity to win a race for 
the cup is at Philadelphia. Hialf-mile tricycle, 
C. E. Howland, 2m. 3%/ss.; one-mile, State 
championship, C. W. Ashinger, 3m. 211/4s.;_ ten- 
mile open race, Charles Frazier, 37m. 24s. ; two- 
mile State championship, C. W. Ashinger, 6m. 
5Is.; one-mile, consolation, G. E. Thackray, 
Youngstown, 3m. 27s. The meet closed with a 
delightful banquet at Weisgerber’s. 

Art Pittsfield, on August 14th, the second annual 
tournament of the Berkshire County Wheelmen 
was held successfully, in the presence of about 
2,000 spectators. The winners are as follows: 
Half-mile dash, Charles Frasier, of Smithville, 
N.J., Im., 27s.; one-mile tricycle race, L. L. 
Atwood, of Pittsfield, 4m. 23}1/5;s.;° two-mile 
bicycle race, Louis Hamilton, of Waterbury, 6m. 
273/4s.; five-mile race, for a cup valued at $150, 
for Berkshire wheelmen, H. S. Wollison, of Pitts- 
field, 18m. 32s.; one-mile race, without hands, 
H. S. Wollison, 4m. 423/;s. ; two-mile relay race, 
Springfield Club, 6m. 13}1/2s.; two-mile county 
championship race, L. A. Weston, of Adams, 
6m. 54s.; five-mile race, Charles Frasier, 17m. 
13S.; one-mile race for boys under 17, E. L. 
Wheaton, of Springfield, 3m. 27s. 
45 entries for the nine races. 


There were 


THERE was a large attendance at the tourna- 
mentin Louisville, Ky., on August 14th and 15th. 
The races resulted as follows : Three-quarter-mile 
novices’ race, Bettison, 2m. 251/ss.; ten-mile in- 
ter-State, Asa Dolph; half-mile, Asa Dolph, 1m. 
263/,s. ; ten-mile professional, W. M. Woodside, 
34m. 8s.; quarter-mile, Charles Jenkins; one- 
mile, against time, Asa Dolph, 2m. 501/,s. ;_five- 
mile handicap, Forman ; twenty-mile professional, 
John S. Prince; one-mile, Wells, 3m. 20s. Dolph 
proposes to join the professional ranks after the 
Springfield tournament. 

On August 11th occurred the second annual tri- 
cycle road race of the Boston Club, the course 
being from South Natick to Boston, seventeen 
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miles of excellent road. The four starters were: 
F. Morris and J. S. Dean, of the Boston Club; 
Abbot Bassett, of the Chelsea Club, and Edward 
P. Burnham, of the Newton Club. Burnham won 
the race and gold medal, reaching the finish at 
the Boston Club house in rh. 14m. 40s. Morris 
was second, receiving a silver medal. Burnham 
also received the gold medal for beating the record 
of last year. 


THE first annual races of the Nashville Club, 
July r1th, resulted as follows : Half-mile, hands off, 
J. B. Burdett, 2m. 23s; slow race, E. L. Morris ; 
half-mile tricycle, J. B. Burdett, 2m. 43s ; Spence 
medal contest, half-mile, Alex. Dyas (1), Frank 
Fields (2); half-mile, Jo. Gibson; two-mile 
handicap, Frank Fields, 7m. 30s. ; consolation, 
Alex. Dyas (1), John G. Lurch (2). 

THE race-meeting of the Providence, R.I., 
Club on August 2d, was well attended. Winners: 
Half-mile, G. S. Walker, 1m. 331/4s.; one-mile, 
U.W. Mason, 3m. 213/4s.; three-mile, Fred Bin- 
ford, 1om. 48s.; five-mile championship, J. W. 
Watson, 18m. 58%/ys.; one-mile consolation, J. 
W. McAuslan, 3m. 373/ss. 


‘THE longest bicycle journey thus far on record 
has been made by Mr. Thomas Stevens, —an ex- 
tract from whose diary e# route was published 
He started from 


last month in this magazine. 
San Francisco on‘April 22d, and reached Boston 


August 4th. He left the Pacific coast with the 
intention of making a tour of the globe on his 
bicycle. He is a vigorous young man, English 
by birth, but having spent the past few years in 
active life on the Western plains. He met with 
some interesting adventures on his journey, and 
was compelled to walk a good many miles 
through the Union Pacific snow-sheds and over 
the ‘‘ bad lands.” After his arrival in, Boston 
Col. A. A. Pope presented him with a new and 
finely finished bicycle, as a testimonial to his 
pluck and endurance. 


THE feat of riding down Mount Washington 
on bicycles was accomplished, July 29th, by C. F. 
A. Beckers, John S. Rogers, and Arthur Young, 
three St. Louis wheelmen. The descent to the 
Glen House was made by all three riders with- 
out broken bones, Beckers covering the distance 
in fifty-one minutes. A total of thirty-one headers 
was scored on the trip, Beckers taking seven, 
Young ten, and Rogers fourteen. 


WHEELMEN all over the country will be in- 
terested in the following description of Corey 
Hill, which is the longest and steepest declivity 
in the vicinity of Boston, and is famous as a test 
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of skill in hill-climbing with the bicycle. We 
transfer the description from ‘‘ Lewee’s” letter to 
The Wheel: ‘* The grade of the hill is: Total 
length, 2,300 feet; height, 199 feet; average, 1 
foot in11.41. Horizontal length from beginning 
of steeper part, 1,464 feet; height, 129.3 feet; 
average rise, I foot in 11.32. On the last 150 
feet the average is 1 in 7.85 feet, and for the 
next 470 feet lower down the rise is 1 in 7.87 
feet. The surface is at all times in a very soft 
condition ; and, in addition to the power required 
to ride up the hill, it requires a great deal of skill 
to prevent the wheel from ‘ skidding around.’ As 
far as known, the only wheelmen who have rid- 
den up the hill are H. D. Corey, Burt Pressy, 
Thomas Murphy, Arthur Young, and W. W. 
Stall, — the latter on a tricycle.” 


OnE hundred and twenty New Jersey wheel- 
men, including representatives from most of the 
clubs in the State, participated in the novelty of 
a Chinese lantern parade at Newark, August 7th, 
and attracted the admiration of a large crowd of 
spectators. A dozen ladies on tricycles joined 
the procession at Orange. 


MgEssrs. Roland G. and Arthur A. Gamwell, 
of Providence, have lately returned from a nine- 
months’ tour abroad, during which they journeyed 
on their bicycles through the Azores and Madeira 
islands, Portugal, Spain, Southern France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and England. They met with a 
great variety of adventures, pleasant, curious, 
and provoking, and enjoyed the trip on the 
whole very heartily. 


THE land for the new club-house of the Massa- 
chusetts Club has been bought, and work on the 
building is going rapidly forward. In the matters 
of architectural beauty and adaptation to the 
needs of the club it will be unsurpassed in the 
country. 


THE Genesee Bicycle Club, of Rochester, N.Y., 
held a three-days’ camp at their grounds at West 
Brighton, July 16th, 17th, and 18th, with races 
each afternoon, and, although no prizes were 
offered, the different contests created a great deal 
of interest. Mary visiting wheelmen were pres- 
ent from all over Western and Central New York, 
and all expressed themselves as highly pleased. 


Tue Albany Club has leased and fitted up a 
spacious and handsome residence on Lark street, 
near the park, and now has one of the finest 
club-houses in America. It is a three-story and 
basement house, with ample yard, and stable for 
the storage of wheels. It is fitted up with par- 
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lors, reading-room, café, lockers, bath, and 
dressing-rooms. The club is growing rapidly in 
membership, under the efficient and energetic 
leadership of Capt. Scattergood, and evidently 
has a bright future before it. 


WILLIAM DINWIDDIE and Howard Seeley, of 
Washington, two lads of sixteen, are riding al- 
most daily upon the large wheels of their bicy- 
cles, and insist that they prefer this to the two- 
wheeled machine. They are said to sustain a 
pace of eight miles an hour, and have both rid- 
den up and down Capitol Hill, —a grade of one 
foot in thirteen. One of them has ridden three 
and a-half miles without a dismount. 


A RUN of 282 miles in 4oh. 45m., actual 
riding time, was recently made by three members 
of the Genesee Club, of Rochester, N.Y. 


Mrs. JOSHUA REYNOLDs, of Stockport, N.Y., 
who has recently begun tricycle-riding, made an 
average of 45 miles per day for three days, re- 
cently, over ordinary country roads, with the 
mercury showing an average of go° in the shade. 
The ride was made without serious fatigue. 


On the occasion of Gen. Phil. Sheridan’s visit 
to the grand Veterans’ Encampment at Weirs, 
N.H., on August 27th, Col. Albert A. Pope and 
Col. Hapgood, of Boston, acted as his escort from 
Fall River to thecamp. It need not be assumed 
that the introduction of bicycles into the United 
States army will inevitably follow, but there are, 
certainly, possibilities in the military use of this 
vehicle that may well be considered. 


Mr. JO. PENNELL, well known as an artist and 
a wheelman, recently sailed from England with 
his bride, and anticipates becoming a permanent 
resident of London. His paper in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Century, entitled ‘« From Coven- 
try to Chester, on Wheels,” is illustrated with 
fourteen spirited engravings, and is full of in- 
terest. 


THE racing rules of the L.A.W. have been 
carefully revised. The new rules do not require 
a race-meeting to be sanctioned in advance by 
the racing-board, they limit th® amount of any 
single cash prize for amateur races to $50, render 
a record made on Sunday invalid, and make 
various other changes. 


New bicycle clubs have recently been organized 
as follows: The Crescent, at Great Falls, N.H., 
with L. E. Hanson, presidentand captain ; George 


F. Hill, secretary and treasurer. The Ram- 
blers, at Hamilton, Ont., with J. Moodis as. the 
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promoter. The North Adams (Mass.) Club, 
with William Richmond, president; William 
Archer, captain; William Hodge, secretary and 
treasurer. A clubat New Orleans, with twenty- 
six members. The Brattleboro’ (Vt.) Cycle 
Club, with twelve members. The Burlington 
(Vt.) Club. The Middleboro’ (Vt.) Cycle 
Club. The Rock City Club, of Nashville, 
Tenn., with fifteen members. -——~ The New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Club, witha membership of nineteen : 
William M. Butler, president; A. L. Blackmer, 
secretary and treasurer; William H. Dewhurst, 
captain ; Charles E. Fisher, bugler. —~ The Me- 
dina (Ohio) County Wheelmen, organized July 
4, C. F. Hobart, president; A. J. Blackford, 
captain; C. L. Griesinger, treasurer and secre- 
tary. The Trenton (N.J.) Club, S.S. Staples, 
president ; D. Scott Quinton, vice-president; S. 
P. Camp, secretary; C. T. Sutphin, treasurer. 

The Lock Haven (Pa.) Club, J. F. Donahue, 
president; L. F. Wright, secretary; J. W. C. 
Floyd, treasurer. The Janesville (Wis.) 
Club, John Livingston, president ; Fred. Burpee, 
secretary and treasurer. Rush County (Ind.) 
Wheelmen, Arthur Irvin, president; L. J. Keck, 
secretary ; George Davis, captain. Riverside 
Wheelmen, New York, T. C. Stratton, presi- 
dent; J. B. Fischer, vice-president; J. Nightin- 
gale, captain; W. A. Potter, secretary and treas- 
urer. Golden City Club, at San Francisco, 
Cal., organized July 31st, W. C. Hull, president 
and captain; Charles A Biederman, secretary, 
treasurer, and first-lieutenant; W. K. Gambitz, 
bugler. 


CENTuRY runs have recently been made as fol- 
lows: By L.H. Johnson, of the Orange (N. 
J.) Wanderers, on a tricycle, 127 miles in 17 h. 
5m. -By Charles W. Howard and John W, 
Vivian, of the Charlestown (Mass.) Club, 116 
miles in 16 hours; actual riding-time 1oh. 50m. 
The longest spin without a dismount was 24 miles. 
—— By H. J. Metcalf, of the Boston Ramblers, 
1071/, miles in 11 hours, including stops. By 
Mr. James, of the Buffalo Club, 120 miles. 

By Gilbert E. ‘Chandler, of the Massachusetts 
Club, 112 miles in the day. By John A. Lan- 
ders, of Lynn, Mass., 100 miles in gh. 40m. ac- 
tual riding-time. By William Collins, of the 
Meriden (Conn.) Club, a straightaway run of 
155 miles to Nashua, N.H., July 8th, 153 miles 
within the 24 hours; this is the best straight- 
away 24-hour.run on record for America. By 
Capt. A. H. Scattergood, C. H. Ross, J. K. 
Emmett, Jr., and N. L. Rush, of the Albany 
Club, a run of 10g miles for the party. By 
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Lieut. C. L. Wiggin, of the Maverick Club, East 
Boston, 1o11/z miles in 11h. 25m., actual riding- 
time. By H. S. Wood, of the Germantown 
(Pa.) Club, 106 miles in 121),h. actual riding-time. 


FOREIGN. 

THE professional ten-mile record was broken 
on the Belgrave Road grounds, at Leicester, 
England, on August, in a contest between F. J. 
Lees, of Sheffield, and Albert Hawker, of Leices- 
ter. Therecords for three, four, and from six 
to ten miles, inclusive, were broken, Lees winning 
the race by only half a yard. The miles were 
made in 2.50, 2.53, 2.56, 3.00, 2.56, 2.59, 2.56, 
2.59, 2.59, 2.52, respectively. The new records 
are: Three miles, 8.39; four, 11.39; six, 17-34; 
seven, 20.30; eight, 23.29; nine, 26.28; ten, 
29.20. The contest was a magnificent one 
throughout. The best previous record for ten 
miles was 29.22, made by the same rider Au- 
gust 18, 1883. 


OVER 20,000 people paid admission to the 
first bicycle race meeting held in Russia. 


THE Dutch Cyclists’ Union has recently been 
formed, with 400 members, to promote the in- 
terests of the wheel in Holland. 


THE London Times estimates that there are 
more than 300,000 cyclists in England, and that 
6,000 men and $15,000,000 in capital are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of bicycles and tri- 
cycles. 


THE Canadian Wheelman has been purchased 
by a company made up chiefly of the officers of 
the C.W.A., and will be published as the official 
organ of the association. H.S. Tibbs is presi- 
dent, J. S. Brierly, secretary and treasurer, and 
W. K. Evans, editor. 


THE five races for thé ten-mile professional 
championship of the world were completed at 
Aylestone Park grounds, August 5th. The winner 
of the first race was R. Howell; second and 
third, F. Wood; fourth, Howell; fifth, Howell. 


THE 25-mile English championship race took 
place at Leicester, August 2d, and was won by T. 
Battensby, in th. 17m. 204/ss. 


THE English 24-hour tandem and tricycle 
record was broken July 25th, by Messrs. T. R. 
Marriott and Bird, who started from Bath at mid- 
night, and accomplished 231 miles on a straight- 
away road within the ensuing 24 hours. The 
last six hours were ridden in continuous rain. 


THE C.T.C. Gazette for August reports the 
membership of that body at 15,681. 


F. De Civry and H. O. Duncan have estab- 
lished a tricycle record for France by covering 
five miles in 16m. 32s. 


GERMAN WHEELS. 

On Whitsuntide the second annual general 
meeting of the ‘‘ Norddeutsche Velocipedisten 
Bund ” took place in Erfurt, where a resolution 
was passed that the name of the Bund should be 
the ‘‘ Deutsche Velocipedisten Bund.” So we had 
for a short time two ‘‘ Bunde” of the same title, 
one in Munich, the other in Hanover. This, for- 
tunately, did not last long, as, on June 2gth, a 
meeting of delegates of the two bodies was called 
in Meiningen, and the two rivals shook hands 
together, and were braced to each other to form 
a new general association, the name of which, 
however, has yet to be decided. The races in 
Erfurt took place under extremely wet conditions, 
the rain coming down in torrents, and the track 
resembling more a muddy torrent than a bicycle 
race-path. The one and five miles championships 
of North Germany fell to A. Witzel (Miinchen 
B.C.) in 3m. 552/ss., and 22m. gs. On the same 
day the Leipzig Club held their spring meeting 
on their new track. The novice race was won in 
good style by Holtbuer (Leipzig) in 4m. 213s, 
(distance, 2,000 meters), and the international 
bicycle race of 10,000 meters was taken by 
Kuhlmann (Magdeburg V.C.) in 23m. 37s. 
The same rider brought home the 4,000 meters 
handicap from scratch, with Holtbuer (scratch) 
second, in gm. 177/gs. 

The ‘‘ Velociped Club Miinchen” solemnized 
their fifteenth birthday by a jubilee race on June 
Ist, the results of which are: — 

Three thousand meter bicycle opening race. — 
M. Otturstein (Nurnberg V.C.), 6m. 4s.; Fr. 
Eyfried, 6m. 6s. 

Fubilee bicycle race, 3,000 meters. — Handicap, 
Stuhlberger (Munich V.C.), scratch, 6m. 5s. ; 
Schwaiger(Munich V.C.) 10 meters start, 6m. 8s. 

Two thousand meters tricycle race. —W. Beiss- 
barth (Niirnberg V.C.), 4m. 482/5s. ; T. Stickers 
(Munich T.C.), 5m. 

Novice race, 2,000 meters.—L. Weidmann 
(Karlsruhe B.C.), 4m. I1s.; J. Rusself (Nurn- 
berg V.C.), 4m. 14s. 

Ten thousand meters bicycle scratch race. — 
Fr. Stuhlberger (Munich V.C.), 21m. 161/;s. ; 
H. Meng, 21m. 32s.; W. Schwaiger, 21m. 33s. 

Long-distance race, 100 kilometers. — Fr. 
Stuhlberger (Munich V.C.), 4h. 11m. 26s.; 
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W. Schwaiger (Munich V.C.), 4h. 
Eyfried (Nurnberg), 4h. 13m. 40s. 

On June 2d the Graz (Austria) B.C. opened 
their racing career by seven items, the chief re- 
sults of which were : — 


One-mile championshif.—J. Kohout (Prag), 
3m. 8s.; E. Bromer (Graz), 3m. IIs. 

Ten-kilometer bicycle race. —J. Kohout (Prag), 
21m. 37s.; E. Bromer (Graz), 21m. 47s. 

One-mile tricycle championship. — E. Bromer 
(Graz), 3m. 38s. ; Vermes (Pesth), 4m. 12s. 

There came off some races at Vienna, on June 
8th, the track being on the trotting-grounds : — 

One-mile championship of Austria (bicycle) .— 
J. Kohout (Prag), 3m. 2o0l/;s.; E. Bromer 
(Vienna), 3m. 20%/ss. 

One-mile championship of Austria (tricycle). — 
Bromer (Vienna), 4m. 39s. 

Ladies’ prize, 2 miles. —J. Kohout (Prag), 
8m. 9!/5s.; Brauner, 8m. Ios. 

Ten-mile bicycle race.—J. Kohout (Prag), 
4om. 52s.; S. Stuhlberger (Miinchen), 40m. 54s. 


13m. 7S.; 


The spring meeting of the Bicycle Club 
Munich, and the Vel. C. Bavaria, took place 
on June 12th, the chief event (10 kilom.) falling 
to Stanley Wyndham after a good race. Re- 
sults : — 


Two-thousand meters, novice race. —~ Heiz- 
mann, 3m. 57s.; Hollender, 3m. 58s. 

Visitors’ race, 3,000 meters. —S. Wyndham 
(Frieburg V.C.), 5m. 53s.; Weidmann, 5m. 
54s. 

Obstacle race, 2,000 meters. — Egger, Munich ; 
H. Witzel, Munich. 

Ten-kilometers race. —S. Wyndham (Frei- 
burg V.C.), 19m. 4os.; Schwarz (Miinchen), 
I9m. 41s.; Geyer (Miinchen), I9m. 42s.; H. 
Witzel (Munich), 19m. 44s. 


Since my last letter to you the 24-hour road 
record was beaten twice. On April 27th P. 
Nagel (Hamburg B.C.) rode 300 kilometers with- 
in the 24 hours, the actual riding time being 16h. 
zom. He, however, did not hold his reputation for 
long. Dr. G. F. Fiske (of America), Gottin- 
ger Vel. C., accomplished 330 kilometers (205 
miles) on July 3d, the weather at the end being 
unfavorable enough. The tour was :— 

Leipzig-Dresden, 111 km.; Dresden-Leipzig, 
111 km.; Leipzig-Oschatz, 54 km.; Oschaty- 
Leipzig, 54 km. Hitherto the 24-hours record 
was 266 km., ridden by Messrs. H. and D. Beiss- 
barth, Nurnburg V C., on August 19, 1883. 

C, H; OH. 


FRANKFURT, a. M, 


Canoeing. 

THE all-absorbing event of the month, not 
only, but of the entire year, in canoeing circles, 
is the annual meet of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, which was held among the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence river, during the 
first two weeks of August. The tents and 
canoes of the members were spread along the 
northern and eastern shores of -Delaney’s point, 
on Grindstone island, midway between Gana- 
noque and Clayton. The locality gave universal 
satisfaction, andthe association will come to the 
Thousand Islands next year. A wharf had been 
built at the point, and landing-stages were sub- 
sequently erected for the canoes. A large, open 
mess-room, a store, and an ample supply of ice, 
had also been provided. Further south a camp- 
site had been set apart for ladies, who occupied 
it tothe number of about a score. The husbands 
of several of the married ladies camped with 
them at Squaw Point. Every day of the first 
week brought more canoeists, until, at the begin- 
ning of the second week, the population of the 
camp was 202, with 93 shore-tents. Many of the 
canoeists slept in their canoes. There were 161 
canoes at camp at that time. These figures are 
the result of an actual tent-to-tent canvass by 
your correspondent, — no pun intended! There 
was a great display of bunting in camp, which 
was duly hauled down every evening on the 
sound of the sunset bugle, and hoisted again in 
the morning. The association were entertained 
and visited by the Gananoque Yacht Club, the 
Gananoque Brass Band, Mr. F. H. Taylor, of 
Round Island, and many others. Many steam 
and sailing yachts called, and a large number of 
people witnessed the regattas. On several even- 
ings huge camp-fires were built on the summit of 
the large hill which bounded the camp, and around 
them gathered the campers, with song, story, 
and jollity. One evening was set apart for an 
illuminated canoe procession on the water, with 
fireworks and Chinese lanterns, — producing a 
most charming effect. The day of this evening 
was the gala day, when the camp put on its best 
appearance to receive visitors. The camp was 
under the charge of Commodore F. A. Nicker- 
son (Springfield, Mass.), assisted by Vice-Com- 
modore C. K. Munroe (New York), Rear-Com- 
modore H. C. Rogers (Peterboro’, Canada), 
Secretary C. A. Neide (Schuylerville, N.Y.), and 
the Executive Committee. Everything passed off 
well, and the canoeists and ladies had a jolly time. 

Following ‘are the particulars of the races. 
They were under the direction of the Regatta 
Committee, Messrs. Wm. Whitlock (New York), 
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E. B. Edwards (Peterboro’, Canada), and L. Q. 
Jones (Hartford, Conn.), who appointed the 
following: E. B. Edwards, starter; F. D. Foote, 
Springfield, judge at finish; W. M. Carter, 
Trenton, N.J., clerk of the course; and Mr. 
Warring, time-keeper. These gentlemen per- 
formed their duties admirably. The Ontario 
Canoe Company, of Peterboro’, had put up a 
couple of paddles to be raced for; but, as there 
was not time for the races, the paddles were pre- 
sented to Mr. Carter and one of the other offi- 
cials, in recognition of the time and labor they 
had bestowed. 


THE RACES. 


First Day. Tuesday, August 12, 1884. 


Paddling. Class 2, one mile. For canoes not over six- 
teen feet long, and not under twenty-six inches beam. First, 
M.F. Johnston, Toronto; open canoe “ Hillcrest,” with dou- 
ble-bladed paddle; time, 10 minutes 34 seconds. Second, 
J. L. Weller, Peterboro’; in open canoe “ Zulu,’”’ with sin- 
gle-bladed paddle; time, 10.44. Third, Frank Adams, of 
Peterboro’, with single-bladed paddle, in open canoe 
‘Ada M.S.;” time, 11.24. Eight starters. Johnston took 
the lead at the start, and kept it. Weller kept second 
place throughout. 

Sailing. Any class. For novices, — that is, canoeists who 
have never sailed a canoe before 1884. Mile and a half, 
triangular course. First, G. H. Thatcher, Mohican Club, 
Albany; in canoe “ Lasca,” fourteen feet six, by thirty 
inches, carrying the new Mohican sail and a jib; Atwood 
centre-board. Second, E.G. Rand, of Albany; in canoe 
“Tarantula,” fourteen feet six by thirty inches; Mohican 
sail and Atwood centre-board. Third, Arthur H. Mason, 
Toronto; in canoe ‘‘ Evora,” fourteen feet eight by thirty 
inches and a half, modified pearl model; balance lug sail, 
and Atwood centre-board. Ten starters. J. L. Weller, in 
a large open Peterboro’ canoe, came in second, but was dis- 
qualified in consequence of having the wrong canoe. There 
was not half a length between Rand and Mason at the 
Time, Thatcher, 32.20; Weller, 34.55; Rand and 
Mason, 35.55. Wind moderate. 

"addi:ng. One mile. For canoes not over seventeen feet 
long and not under twenty-eight inches beam. First, M. F. 
Johnston, open canoe “ Hillcrest,” sixteen feet by twen- 
ty-eight inches. Second, J. C. Wilson, Watertown; canoe 
‘“‘Idyl,” fifteen feet by thirty-two inches. Third, E. C, 
Griffin, Knickerbocker Canoe Club, New York, canoe “* Mar- 
guerite,” fourteen feet six by thirty inches. Six starters. 
Time, 11.20, 12.00, and 12.15 for the first three. 

Tandem Paddling Race. Two men in a canoe; any size 
canoe. One mile. First, M. F. Johnston of Toronto, and 
Willie Williams of Brockville, in decked canoe “* Maggie,” 
eighteen feet long by twenty-four inches beam; with dou- 
ble-bladed paddles; time, 9.36. Second, J. L. Weller 
and Frank Adams, of Peterboro’, in open canoe ‘‘ Ada M. 
S.” sixteen feet by twenty-seven inches ; single-bladed pad- 
dies; time, 9.42. There were only two entries, but the 
race was remarkably interesting. The single paddles went 
off with a jump at the word ‘ Go,” and took the lead. The 
double paddles, keeping steady time together, caught the 
singles on the first half-mile, but fell behind again in round- 
ing the buoy. They succeeded, however, in getting the 
lead again, and maintained it to theend., Both pairs did 
some splendid paddling. 

Upset Race. Any canoe. Quarter mile. Contestants to 
capsize their canoes at a signal, get in again, and paddle to 


finish. 


finish. First, M. F. Johnston, decked canoe ‘* Maggie.” 
Second, J. L. Weller, open canoe “‘ Zulu.” Third, C. Bow- 
yer Vaux, New York Canoe Club, in his little canoe ‘* Lark.” 
Nine starters. This was a very pretty race, and the quick- 
ness with which the men got into their canoes after turning 
them right side up showed astonishing amphibious agility. 
There was comparatively little water in their canoes; but 
some of the last men came paddling in with canoes so full 
of water that the gunwales were level with the surface of 
the river. This concluded the first day’s racing. There was 
so little wind towards afternoon that the full ballast sailing 
race had to be postponed, 


Second Day. Wednesday, August 13, 1884. 


Long-Distance Paddling. Three miles. For canoes not 
under twenty-seven inches beam and not over sixteen feet 
long. First, M. F. Johnston, open canoe ‘* Hillcrest,” dou- 
ble paddle; time, 31.38. Second, J. L. Weller, open canoe 
“ Zulu,” single paddle, with double-blade used occasion- 
ally; time, 32.42. Third, Frank Adams, open canoe ‘ Ada 
M. S.,” and single paddle; time, 32.58. Four starters. 
This was the toughest race on the programme, and the time 
was good. The fourth man was E. Gould of New York, 
who used the double-bladed paddle and a short, decked 
canoe. The positions of the contestants were unchanged 
throughout. Johnston and Weller steadily increased their 
respective lead from the first. Gould lost considerable time 
by laying a bad course. All paddled pluckily, and mani- 
fested considerable endurance. 

Paddling Race. For a paddle presented by Mr. Rush- 
ton; large canoes. One mile. First, Arthur H. Mason, 
Toronto; canoe ‘‘ Evora,” fourteen feet eight inches by 
thirty and a half; time 12 minutes. Second, J. C. Wilson, 
Watertown ; canoe ‘ Idyl,” fifteen feet by thirty-two inches ; 
time, 12.10. Third, E, L. French, Buffalo; canoe ‘‘ Elf,” 
fourteen feet by thirty inches; time, 12.20. Eight entries. 
Canoe ‘ Nellie,”? W. F. Kipp, St. Lawrence Canoe Club, 
was first in, but was ruled out for accidental fouling. 

Paddling Race. For paddle presented by Mr. Rushton; 
small canoes. One mile. First, C. B. Vaux, New York; 
canoe ‘‘ Lark,” fourteen feet by twenty-six inches.; time, 
11.17. Second, G. O. Totten, Jr., Newark, N.J., canoe 
* Aquila,” fourteen feet six by twenty-eight inches; time, 
11.25. Third, E. Gould, Knickerbocker Canoe Club, New 
York, canoe ‘‘ Fanita, fourteen feet by twenty-seven inches ; 
time, 11.44. Five entries, and the last two men well up. 
In this race and in the preceding ore, all the contestants 
used decked canoes and double-bladed paddles. 


Third Day. Thursday, August 14, 1884. 


Paddling. Class 1. For canoes not over eighteen feet 
long, and not under twenty-four inches beam. One mile 
andahalf. First, M. F. Johnston, Toronto; canoe ‘* Mag- 
gie,” eighteen feet by twenty-five inches; time, 14.48. Sec- 
ond, J. L. Weller, Peterboro’, Canada; canoe “ Zulu,” 
sixteen feet by twenty-six inches; time, 14.55. Third, 
Frank Adams; canoe “ Ada M. S.,” sixteen feet by twenty- 
seven inches; time, 17.00. Three entries, and a well-con- 
tested race. 

Paddling. Class4. Length not over sixteen feet, beam 
not under thirty inches. Half a mile. First, M. F. Johnston; 
canoe ‘* Mamie,” sixteen feet by thirty-one inches. Second, 
W. F. Kipp, St. Lawrence Canoe Club; canoe “ Nellie,” 
fifteen feet by thirty-one and a half inches. Third, J.C. 
Wilson; canoe “‘ Idyl.” Eight starters. 

Sailing. Class B. No restriction as to ballast, trim, 
or rig. Length not over seventeen feet, with a limit of 
twenty-eight and a half inches beam for that length. Beam 
may increase three-quarter inches for each six inches in 
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length decreased. Three miles — twice around the triangu- 
lar course, including a beat to windward. First, L. Q. 
Jones, Hartford Canoe Club; canoe ‘* Venture,” about fifteen 
feet by thirty inches; carries Mr. Stoddard’s new style of 
sail, and a Childs centre-board; time, 63.47. Second, C.B. 
Vaux; canoe “ Dot,” fourteen feet four by thirty inches; 
shadow model, no centre-board; balance lug sails; time, 
65.31. Third, W. B. Wackerhagen, Mohican Canoe Ciub, 
Albany; canoe ‘“ Henrietta,” fourteen feet six by thirty 
inches, with Mohican sail and Atwood centre-board; time, 
67.45. There were twenty-two starters, and the next dozen 
canoes arrived in the following order:— ‘* Annie O.,” H. 
L. Thomas, Albany; ‘ Snake,” R. W. Gibson, Albany; 
** Lasca,” G. H. Thatcher, Albany; ** Sophronia,” F. F. 
Andrews, Rochester; ‘‘ Isabel,” Robert Tyson, Toronto; 
Sadie N.,” Frank Nicholson, Toronto; ‘ Boreas,” H. 
Neilson, Toronto; *‘ Evora,” A. Mason, Toronto; ** Girofla,” 
Commodore Nickerson, Springfield; ‘‘ Aurora,” Secretary 
Neide, Lake George; ‘ Freak,” C. V. R. Schuyler, New 
York; “ Kate,” Colin Fraser, Peterboro’. 

Sailing. Class A. No limits as to trim, rig, or ballast; 
length not over sixteen feet, beam not over twenty-eight 
inches. Three miles, First, J. N. Weller, canoe “ Zulu,” 
time, 83.44. Second, Grant Van Dusen, Rondout Canoe 
Club, N.Y.; canoe “ Helena,” Childs centre-board; time, 
83.49. Third, G. A. Edgar, Jr.. Newburg, N.Y.; canoe 
“ Dido; ” time, 91.13. The canoes ‘ Syren,” ‘* Diamond,” 
‘* Psyche,” “* Nettie,” ‘‘ Lady Jane,” and three others, started, 
The five named came in the order noted. 

Sailing. Class B, in cruising rig. Any ballast, but 
with sail area limited to seventy-five square feet. Three 
miles. First, W.S. Bowles, Springfield; canoe ‘‘ Gluck,” 
fourteen feet by thirty inches, of the new Springfield model; 
Mohican sail; time, 57.11. Second, R. W. Gibson, Mohican 
Canoe Club, Albany; canoe ‘‘ Snake,” fourteen feet six by 
thirty inches, Atwood centre-board and Mohican sail; time, 
57-24. Third, L. Q. Jones, Hartford; canoe “ Venture;” 
time, 58.00. The next ten canoes came in the following 
order: ‘ Girofla,” “Jap,” E. W. West; “ Katrina,” R. W. 
Bailey, Pittsburg; ‘‘ Dot,” C. B. Vaux, New York; ‘* Soph- 
ronia,” ‘* Henrietta,’’ ‘ Isabel,” ‘* Whimbrel,” Fred Mason, 
Toronto; ‘‘ Corinne,” ‘* Kate.” There also started the 
** Lasca,” ‘* Boreas,” ‘*‘ Evora,” “ Sadie N.,” ‘ Sappire,” 
‘‘ Tarantula,” ‘* Minx,” “Freak,” “Elf,” “Aurora,” “Argo,” 
“*‘ Edna,” — twenty-six in all. The large number of starters 
made this an exceedingly pretty race. Several times canoes 
would approach the winning-point in couples, so close that 
it was impossible to predict which would lead; and often a 
little clever sailing in the last quarter of a minute would 
gain an apparently lost place. 

Sailing. Class A. As above; any ballast, but not 
more than fifty square feet of sail. Three miles. First, 
Grant Van Dusen, canoe “ Helena;’’ time, 65.50. Second, 
J. L. Weller; canoe “ Zulu;” time, 70.52. Third, C. K. 
Munroe, New York Canoe Club; canoe ‘‘ Psyche;” time, 
78.39. Nine starters. 

Sailing Race. Class B. Canoes without ballast. One 
and ahalf miles. First, E. W. West, Glens Falls; canoe 
“Jap,” fifteen feet three by thirty-one and three-eighths 
inches; special centre-board and Stoddard sail; time, 29.30. 
Second, R. W. Gibson; canoe‘ Snake; ” time, 33.15. Third, 
C. B. Vaux; canoe “ Dot;” time, 33.17. The next seven 
came in in the following order: ‘* Gluck,” * Girofla,” ‘* Hen. 
rietta,” ‘* Katrina,” ‘* Sophronia,” ‘‘ Sadie N.,” ‘ Kate.” 
There were fourteen starters, 

Sailing. Class A. Without ballast. Mile and a half. 
First, J. L. Weller; canoe “‘ Zulu;” time, 36.41. Second, 
G. E. Edgar, Jr.; canoe “* Dido; ” time, 45.43. Third, Frank 
Adams, Peterboro’; canoe “ Ada M. S.;” time, 45.46. 
Canoes ‘‘ Helena,” ‘‘ Pysche,” “ Muriel,” R. W. Baldwin, 
Ottawa, and three more, also started. 

Sailing. Any class for canoes with heavy centre-board 
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and no other ballast. One mile andahalf. First, Robert 
Tyson, Toronto; canoe ‘ Isabel,” fourteen feet by thirty- 
three inches ; time, 54.55. Second, Hugh Neilson, Toronto; 
canoe “‘ Boreas,” fourteen feet by thirty-two inches. 

Hurry-scurry race. This was the shortest and most amus- 
ing race onthe programme. The seven canoes which entered 
were drawn up in a line on shore, and their owners retired 
one hundred yards. Ata signal they started to run for their 
canoes, each man having the privilege of using the first 
canoe that he touched. The amount of splash and scramble 
and rocking and general uproar on their arrival at the 
beach was tremendous, and the on-lookers roared with 
laughter. The men then paddled around a buoy about a 
hundred yards from shore, and back again, arriving in the 
following order: First, J. L. Weller; second, D. A. Bur- 
gess, Norwood, Canada; third, R. T. Gibson, Toronto; 
fourth, G. O. Totten; fifth, J. N. Kendrick; sixth, E. 
Gould; seventh, E. C. Delavan. 

An admirable exhibition of canoe gymnastics by Messrs. 
Vaux and Weller followed the hurry-scurry race. 

The comparative lightness of the wind during the regatta 
was good for the paddling-races, and bad for the sailing- 
races. It was in remarkable contrast to the brisk breezes 
which had been blowing during preceding days; and pre- 
vented the combined paddling and sailing race coming oft 
atall. The races were contested in the most friendly and 
gentlemanly manner, and contestants who made accidental 
fouls at once came forward and stated the fact. 

Two “‘ average prizes’? were given by Mr. C. B. Vaux, 
New York, for the canoes making the best all-round record 
in the whole regatta. The'result was arrived at by allowing 
so many points, according to a canoe’s place in each race, 
then adding the total number of points. The first of these 
prizes was taken by J. L. Weller, Peterboro’, and the second 
by M. F. Johnston, Toronto. 


On Friday morning the annual business meet- 
ing of the association was held under the trees, 
and the flags won by the successful competitors 
in the races were presented by the regatta com- 


mittee. The following officers for 1885 were 
elected: Commodore, R. S. Oliver, Albany ; 
vice-commodore, F. S. Rathbun, Deseronto, 
Canada; rear-commodore, F. F. Andrews, 
Rochester ; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Neide, Schuy- 
lerville, N.Y.; members of the executive com- 
mittee, Messrs. Rand, Wood, and Vaux. 

The breaking-up of camp commenced im- 
mediately on the close of the annual meeting, 
and the greater part of the canoeists were away 
by Friday evening. Each year the meeting of 
the A.C.A. has been larger and more successful 
than the last; and the meet of 1884 is the largest 
and most successful yet held. R. T. 

Pleasure Resorts and Travel. 

THE season for 1884 is at its zenith, as we 
close our record for the month. The largest 
crowds of the year now fill the hotels, and the 
tide of gayety and pleasure is at the flood. The 
belated heat, arriving only in the early days of 
August, has done something to redeem the busi- 
ness of the summer resorts from utter failure ; 
but it must be admitted that the season has been 
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one of the least prosperous for many years. The 
depression in business and the unusual coolness 
of the weather have united to keep many people 
at home, and the former cause has sent many 
others to quiet country homes who have formerly 
been prominent at the more expensive resorts. 


SARATOGA maintains its supremacy as_ the 
‘* summer capital” of the country, and, notwith- 
standing the depressing barrenness of July, has 
been filled to overflowing for two weeks, and will 
close the season in a blaze of glory. Politics, 
the races, and the festivities at the big hotels, 
make up the staple topics of conversation and 
interest at Saratoga, always including, however, 
the springs, which never fail in their attractions. 
Of the presidental candidates, Mr. Hendricks is 
the only one who has made any stay there; but 
he has served a fairly good purpose as a social 
attraction, and has won his share of political 
and other attentions. 


IN the Catskills, the larger hotels have felt the 
general unfavorable influence, but the hundreds 
of smaller hotels and homelike boarding-houses 
have been prosperously filled. The new railway 
facilities afford an additional inducement for the 
families of business men to spend their summer 
among the mountains, which has the effect to 
still further increase the crowd of those who re- 
main there for the season. The only large hotel 
that has been crowded is the Grand, which, under 
the management of Col. Gillette, has developed 
a notable popularity. President Arthur has been 
spending some time at the great Hotel Kaaters- 
kill, and has enjoyed rest and the exhilarating 
atmosphere to the utmost. 


BAR HARBOR, at Mount Desert, has enjoyed 
the presence of Mr. Blaine, with whatever of ad- 
vantage may accrue from his presidential candi- 
dacy. The later season there has been very 
prosperous, and the hotel-keepers are correspond- 
ingly complaisant. 


NEWPORT, with its palatial ‘‘ cottages,” its 
casino, and its company of established’ summer 
residents, is not dependent on the weather for a 
very exclusive and aristocratic season. There 
have been the usual attractions this year, includ- 
ing an unexpectedly long stay of the New York 
Yacht Club in the harbor, one or two particularly 
impressive weddings, and the presence of enough 
titled nobility from Europe to give zest to dinner 
parties. 


A COSTUME like this is the correct thing for 
young men of athletic tendencies at Richfield 


Springs, and is worn on the piazzas as well as on 
the tennis-lawn: White flannel breeches reaching 
to the’knee, long stockings. alligator-skin shoes, 
zebra-striped ‘‘ blouse” waist with a belt, cro- 
cheted red cap, flat in shape, and with a round 
button on top. It is only a question of time for 
knee-breeches to appear in the drawing-room, 
and be good form for any occasion. The wheel 
has introduced one article of dress that will not 
be frowned down. 


A sTOCK company, recently formed, proposes 
to build a summer hotel costing $150,000 on the 
summit of Lookout Mountain. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the lateness of the season 
and the unfavorable weather travel over the 
Housatonic railroad, into the Berkshire region, 
for the month of July, showed an increase of 16 
per cent. over the corresponding month in 1883. 
The passenger service this year includes a 
‘* solid” express train from New York to Pitts- 
field, which is popular and profitable. 


THE fastest time ever made between St. Louis 
and Boston is credited to the Wabash, Lake 
Shore, West Shore, and Hoosac Tunnel lines. 
Leaving St. Louis at 8 A.M., onearrives in Boston 
at 12.10 the second night, the running time being 
39 hours and 10 minutes, including a stop of 11/, 
hours at Buffalo, or an average of 32 miles an 
hour for the whole 1,200 miles. 


A comPAny has been chartered to construct a 
narrow-gauge railroad connecting North Conway 
with the summit of Mount Kearsarge. 


TuHE Eastern railroad has been doing a very 
large business in tourist travel for the White 
Mountains and the coast and lakes of Maine 
during the past month. 


Shooting and Fishing. 


THE Southern Sportsman’s Association was 
organized in New Orleans on August 4th, with 
the following-named officers: president, N. D. 
Wallace; secretary, J. K. Renaud; governing 
committee, F. H. Watson, James Buckley, A. 
M. Bickham, A. M. Ancoin, and Richard Fot- 
scher. The purpose of the association is the 
‘* protection of game and fish by proper laws in 
this and adjoining States, the encouragement of 
breeding sporting dogs, and the holding of an 
annual field trial for that end,” etc. 


New York has not a single live gun-club, but 
it is urged that, with the many excellent shots 
among the citizens of the metropolis, there is 
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available material for a large and prosperous or- 
ganization devoted to this branch of recreation. 


Art the recent fly-casting tournament in Eng- 
land P. D. Malloch made the extraordinary cast 
of 92 feet with a single-handed rod. 


H. W. Ross, of Jacksonville, Florida, reports 
the capture of a black bass weighing 231/s pounds, 
and measuring 371/2 inches in length by 291/2 in 
circumference. Mr. Ross was fishing with an 
eight-ounce pole, and it took forty minutes of 
hard and exciting work to land the monster. 
This is the largest black bass on record. 


THE Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence 
river recently appointed a committee to calla 
meeting of the anglers in New York for the pur- 
pose of codifying the fishing laws and urging 
upon the Legislature the necessity for amend- 
ments. John J. Flanagan, of Utica, was elected 
president. 


r 


THE champion bass at Greenwood Lake, N.Y., 
was caught recently by H. Folsom, of Llewellyn 
Park, and weighed 71/, pounds. 


Tennis. 


MEssrRS. WRIGHT & DITSON’s annual tourna- 
ment was held in July at the Hotel Wentworth, 
Newcastle, N.H., and was a very successful af- 
fair, though the courts were by no means perfect. 
There were thirty single entries and ten pairs. 
The average of the play was much better than 
last year, and muchinterest was manifested by 
the spectators, many of whom came a long dis- 
tance to see the sport. Mr. Howard Taylor took 
the first prize in singles, and Mr. Knapp, of Yale, 
the second. In the doubles, Thorne and Knapp, 
of Yale, were first, and Hooper and Gillett, of 
Longwood C.C., second. In the consolation 
prizes, Mr. Paton, of the Far and Near L.T.C., 
won the single, and Taylor and Warren, of Har- 
vard, the double. The prizes were very hand- 
some, and great credit is due to Mr. Ditson for 
having established what has now become one of 
the best meetings of the year. 


A SILLY paragraph has been going the rounds . 


of the newspapers to the effect that lawn-tennis 
was losing ground in England. A single glance 
at the list of fixtures is sufficient proof of the ab- 
surdity of the statement. 


TOURNAMENTS of more or less degree of merit 
were held in August at Narragansett Pier, Bar 
Harbor, and the Crawford House, in the White 
Mountains. 


THE lawn-tennis championship of the Staten 
Island C. C. is held this year by Mr. W.E. Glyn. 


AT the club competition of the Longwood C.C.., 
in June, Mr. F. Mansfield was first in singles, and 
F. and L. Mansfield first in pairs. 


MEssrs. Dwight and Sears are showing great- 
ly improved form since their return from abroad, 
as the result of their continued practice with the 
best English players. 


IT is to be regretted that the plan of having 
club-matches, as proposed by the Longwood C. 
C., this year, received no greater encouragement. 
The objections to the present tournament system 
are well known, and it is to be hoped that the 
experiment of matches between clubs will be tried 
next season. 


THERE has been a lively interest in court-tennis 
at Newport this season, and several very exciting 
events have taken place. A handicap was held in 
August, the winner being Mr. George Brinquant, 
the celebrated French amateur. 


Yachting. 

THE month has been so crowded with events 
of interest and importance that their simple 
record will absorb all the space at our command, 
with very slight opportunity for comment. The 
leading event of the entire year is the annual 
cruise of the New York Yacht Club, both from 
the number and importance of the yachts engaged 
in it and the value of the racing-prizes involved. 
The fleet, which included some of the best-known 
yachts from New Yorkand Boston, met on Satur- 
day, August 2d, at New London, and, being de- 
tained by fog, sailed into Newport harbor on 
Monday afternoon. Commodore James Gordon 
Bennett, on the steam-yacht ‘‘ Namouna,” which 
had just arrived from a trans-Atlantic voyage, 
was in command, and his assiduous efforts for 
the general interest and advantage maintained 
cheerfulness and discipline in spite of the melan- 
choly weather. From Monday until Friday the 
fog and rain continued steadily, forbidding any 
thought of the anticipated race for the Goelet 
cup, and affording only an opportunity for an 
interchange of hospitalities among the yachts, 
and occasional social enjoyments ashore. On 
Friday, the 8th, the fog had cleared away, and, 
with a fair breeze, the order was signalled for the 
Goelet cup race. The prizes were cups valued at 
$1,000 for schooners, and $500 for sloops, pre- 
sented by W.OgdenGoelet. Fourteen schooners 
and nine sloops started. The course was about 
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forty-five miles, and the race was won by the 
‘Grayling’ in the schooner class, and the 
‘¢ Bedouin” in the sloop class. _The corrected 
time of the ‘‘ Grayling” was 11th. 48m. 44s., and 
of the ‘*‘ Bedouin,” 1oh. 16m. 40s. This is re- 
garded as a complete victory for the cutters. On 
Saturday and Monday races were sailed to and 
from Oak Bluffs, for cups offered by Commodore 
Bennett. Saturday’s race was won by the 
‘* Montauk” and ‘‘ Bedouin” in the two classes, 
and on Monday the ‘‘Clio” and ‘‘ Athlon” were 
the winners. The concluding race of the cruise 
was over a triangular course of sixty miles, start- 
The winners were 
‘* Bedouin,” and 


ing from Brenton’s Reefs. 
the ‘* Montauk,” ‘* Varuna,” 
‘¢ Oriva.” 


THE first race for steam-yachts in American 
waters was held on August 7th, on Long Island 
Sound. There were ten entries, John Roach’s 
‘Yosemite ” and Jay Gould’s ** Atalanta” in the 
first class, and the ‘‘ Vidette,” ‘‘ Sophia,” ‘* Na- 
talie,” ‘‘ Sphinx,” ‘* Camilla,” ‘‘ Promise,” ‘* Ma- 
genta,” and ‘‘ Rival,” in the second class. The 
weather was a dismal rain, lasting all day. After 
a great deal of preliminary discussion and calcu- 
lation, a formula for classification had been agreed 
upon, which was certainly not especially simple 
for the amateur to comprehend ; but its complica- 
tion was no greater than the difficulty of the 
problem to be solved. Steam-engineering is an 
intricate topic, and it will be a long time yet be- 
fore a perfectly satisfactory plan is formulated for 
the ‘* handicapping” of steam-yachts. The finish 
of the race was at New London, and the ‘‘ Ata- 
lanta”’ crossed the line 29 minutes in advance of 
the ‘‘ Yosemite.” The ‘‘ Vidette” won in the 
second class, though in what time has not been 
accurately settled. 


THE open matches of the Hull Yacht Club, 
sailed on August 16th, brought out a notable 
fleet, of which fifty-seven crossed the finishing 
line, the entire race being with a foul. The fol- 
lowing is the list of prize-winners: Second 
class, centre-boards, first, ‘‘ Magic;” second, 
‘*Shadow.” Keels, first, ‘‘Hera;” second, 
‘* Ella May.” Schooners, first, ‘‘ Bessie.” Third 
class, centre-boards ; first, ‘‘ Sea Bird; ” second, 
‘* Frolic; ” third, ‘‘ Folly.” Keels, first, ‘‘ Tran- 
sit;” second, ‘‘ Raven.” Fourth class, centre- 
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boards, first,‘* Black Cloud ;” second, ** Cruiser ; 
third, ‘‘ Queen Mab.” Keels, first, ‘‘ Banneret ;” 
second, ‘‘ Kitty ;” third, ‘‘ Saracen.” Fifth class, 
first, ‘‘ Mabel ;” second, ‘‘ Viva; ” third, ‘‘ Flora 
Lee.” The new rule that each yacht must have 


its number conspicuously displayed on both sides 
of the mainsail was found to be very satisfactory. 


THE races of the Hull Club on the 16th were 
followed by a sad accident, resulting in the 
death of Mr. George H. Tyler, of the cutter 
‘* Ella May,” and fleet-captain of the club. After 
the ball he walked down to the wharf to go aboard 
his yacht, whistling for the boat. His body was 
found some hours later, and it is supposed that 
he missed his footing in the dark, and fell, strik- 
ing an iron rail on a tug-boat lying below. Mr. 
Tyler was widely and favorably known among 
yachtsmen. He was the manager of the Bijou 
Theatre, in Boston. 


THE first championship race of the Hull Yacht 
Club was sailed on August 13th. The winners 
were the ‘‘ Banneret,” in the second class; the 
‘*Queen Mab,” in the fourth; the ‘* Spray,” in 
the fifth; the ‘* Mirage,” in the sixth. 


THE Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club held 
their annual races for open boats, canoes, and 
fourth-class yachts on August 3d. The number 
of entries was very small, only the ‘* Cruiser” 
and ‘‘ Meteor” in the sloop classes, and the 
‘Fairy ” in the cat-boat class appearing. The 
‘* Meteor ” won the race. There were five canoe 
starters, the ‘‘ Dot,” owned by C. B. Vaux, 
crossing the line first. The ‘* Psyche,” owned 
by C. K. Munroe, took second place. 


THE race of the Eastern Yacht Club, at New 
Bedford, on July 28th, was very interesting. 
Fourteen well-known vessels started, and the 
‘* Bedouin” and ‘“‘ Halcyon” were the winners 
in their respective classes. 


THE 82d matches of the Dorchester Club, 
sailed on the 28th July, resulted in a victory for 
George Coffin’s ‘‘Joker,” with F. Gray’s 
‘« Scamp ” second. 


THE ‘‘ Linda,” one of the largest sloops of the 
Jersey City Club, owned by H. C. Roome, was 
lost on the outside of Sandy Hook, August roth. 





Words by CHARLES E. PRATT. Music by GEORGE J. HUSS. 
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A SONG OF THE WHEEL. 
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woodlands yet charm, Where valleys are smiling and fields are yet fair. Hur- rah! 


swal - lows that fly, We’llhov-er, we'll hasten, as joy-ful as they. Hur - rah! 











Aphorisms from the Wheelroom, 


— ALL is not nickel-plate that glitters. 

— Arolling stone gathers the bi’kler. 

— It’s a long hill that has no summit. 

— A loose tire goeth before a fall. 

—It’s the early wheel that catches the 
rise. 

— The 
lap. 

—A tin-can in the gutter is worth two ona 
rim. 

—A live dog is better than a dead lion — to 
stop a wheel suddenly. 


sun- 


race is always won in the last 


—It is but a step from the sublime (saddle) 
to the ridiculous (road-bed). 

— The wheel comes to a standstill when the 
pool-balls are rolling. 

— It’s a wise child who knows his father — 
will buy him a bicycle, — and a wiser father. 

— One swallow never made a summer, but one 
swallow — too many—may make a wheelman 
fall. 

—A dry bearing considereth not the empty 
oil-can, but a wise wheelman considereth Mat- 
thew, chapter xxv, ninth verse. 


Arthur Penfield. 
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Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERS of either OuTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 

masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 

The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

THE ADVERTISING Rates of OuTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 

and 

Special care will be 


regular rates. 


forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, 

proofs will be submitted if desired. 

given to the printing of good cuts. 

* 
* * 

WE take pleasure in renewing the invitation, 
which has more than once appeared in these 
pages, to all out-door people to regard the office of 
OuTINGas their head-quarters when in Boston. We 
have greatly enjoyed the calls which this invitation 
has already brought us. Have your mail sent 
here; use our visitors’ desk for your correspon- 
dence; ask us questions about the city, or any- 
thing else you please: if we can’t answer them, 
we'll try and find somebody who can; come here 
we have files of leading out- 
door papers, both domestic and foreign, which 
we shall be glad to place at your disposal; in 
short, take us at our word, and you will find a 
welcoming hand and a pleasant word at 175 
Tremont street, whenever you may drop in upon 
us. 


to look up records : 





VOLUME IV. of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN, bound in brown cloth, uniformly with pre- 
ceding volumes, is now ready. It is a book of 
480 pages, containing a large number of inter- 
esting and valuable articles and 111 illustrations, 
the handsomest and most attractive collection of 
out-door literature and illustration ever offered for 
so small a price. We send the volume, post- 
paid, for $1.50. The four volumes of this series 
and the two volumes of OuTING in its former 
shape — six volumes in all —will be sent by ex- 
press or freight, at the expense of the purchaser, 
on receipt of $7.00. This is a collection that 
should be in the library of every out-door club in 


the country. 
* 
* * 


THE new departure made in this first number 
of Volume V., in the publication of a song with 
original music, is a feature which we propose to 
continue from time to time, during the coming 
year. In OutinG for November will appear a 
ringing ‘*‘ Yachtsman’s Song,” both words and 
music composed by Mr. L. F. Abbott, of the 
Hull Yacht Club. Other songs are in preparation 


for later numbers. 
* 
ee 


** A SonG of the Wheel” has also been printed 
in sheet form, with a handsome illustrated title- 
page. Copies will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen 


copies. 
* 
* 


To any one who will send us, with his own 
yearly subscription to OUTING, one new name, 
with four dollars for the two, we will forward, 
postpaid, as a premium, a copy of Volume IV., 
bound, the price of which is $1.50. 


* 
* * 


‘* THROUGH the Housatonic Valley to the 
Hills and Homes of Berkshire,” is a dainty little 
pamphlet issued by the passenger department of 
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the Housatonic Railroad, and mailed free on ap- 
plication to Mr. H. D. Averill, the general ticket- 
agent, at Bridgeport, Conn. It is pleasantly 
descriptive of the beautiful valley of the Housa- 
tonic and the Berkshire hills, and has many at- 
tractive illustrations. 

* * 

SPEAKING of the annual summer migration of 
at least two millions of our fellow-citizens from 
their homes to some place of popular resort, Mr. 
Henry James Ten Eyck, in the Century, calls at- 
tention to the educational value of the move- 
ment. ‘* The tourist stepping out of his home 
environment,” he says, ‘‘ into this cosmopolitan 
summer life, comes in contact with new customs 
and manners, new standards of business and 
social etiquette, new modes of living and think- 
ing, new subjects of conversation. On the most 
stupid, ignorant, and thoughtless this change of 
life must have'some effect which will appear on 
their return to their homes. . . ._ It will serve 
to dissipate prejudices, overthrow foolish local 
traditions, lead to innovations in commercial 
habits and modes of living, and arouse a larger 
consciousness of the greatness of the United 
States and the immense possibilities of its 
future.” 

7 
* * 

Any bicycle club secretary who will send us 
two new subscriptions from among the member- 
ship of his club will receive, in return for his 
courtesy, either any bound volume of OuTING 
AND THE WHEELMAN which he may select, a 
copy of Foster’s ‘‘ Wheel Songs,” bound in blue 
cloth, or one dozen copies of ‘‘ A Song of the 


Wheel” in handsome sheet-music form. 


~* 
* * 


Our leading article next month will be ‘A 
Scamper through the Nor’-west,” by J. A. Fra- 
ser, handsomely and fully illustrated by the au- 
thor. ‘‘ Wheeling among the Aztecs,” by Syl- 
vester Baxter, is another attractive illustrated 
article for the same number. 

e © 

Worbs like the following, which we take the 
liberty of reproducing from recent letters, are of 
a sort which give us special pleasure, and we 
present these few samples in the hope that they 
will also give our readers pleasure, as a sugges- 
tion of the regard in which OuTING is held by 
the public: ‘*I enjoy OuTING thoroughly, — its 
splendid illustrations and its breezy, out-door 
flavor, — and hope it may live to teach our people 





PUBLISHERS BASKET. 


common-sense recreation for many years to 
come.” — ‘* I enjoy the breezy flavor of OUTING. 
It has in it so much of the murmur of the moun- 
tain stream, the smell of the hemlock boughs, 
the pungency of the sea air, the woodsy flavor of 
tamarack swamps, that every new number is an 
additional mouthful of fresh air in the stifling 
atmosphere of work-a-day life. I wish you all 
manner of success in your endeavor to build up 
a magazine which shall lead the tired worker — 
whether muscle or brain — to try the healing ne- 
penthe that is found ‘under the greenwood 
tree.” — ‘‘In remitting my third annual sub- 
scription to your excellent magazine, I cannot 
refrain from adding my testimony to the list of 
those enthusiastic lovers of recreation who have 
preceded me. OUTING, typographically 
complete, is simply superb, and each succeeding 
number excels the preceding one, both in the 
variety of its literature and illustrations.” — ‘I 
confess that I read, with regret, of the consoli- 
dation of the two magazines, and it was very 
selfish for me to do so. YetI am now more 
pleased *than ever, and look forward for my 
monthly visitor as for an old friend. I take 
pleasure in sounding its merits, and have spoken 
to many about subscribing for and enjoying 
such a high-class periodical. I enclose money- 
order for a year’s subscription.” 


* 
* * 


IF you enjoy OUTING, and believe it is doing 
a good work and doing it well, you will do a 
good deed by saying so to your neighbor, and 
sending in his subscription with your own re- 
We appreciate such courtesies. 


* 
* * 


‘* FosTER’s Wheel Songs” will be forwarded, 
securely packed, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.75 at this office. 


and 


newal. 


* 
* * 


VoLuME V. of OvuTING, which opens with 
this issue, will be, unless all signs fail, the hand- 
somest six numbers ever published of any out- 
door magazine. The articles in hand and con- 
tracted for, and the arrangements already made 
for illustrations, make it safe for us to make this 
statement. It is a good time to introduce the 
magazine to your friends, and to convert your 
good opinion of it into additional subscribers for 
the extension of our list. We are ready to pay 
a liberal commission or premium for all new 
names sent us. 





























VICTOR *% 
* TTRICYCLE. 


i———STAUNCH AND SPEEDY !———-t 


BOWN’S ZOLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls. 


VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, 
For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 
HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 


("> Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL # C0, 
~3:CHICOPEE, + Mass. %< 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 





“TheSANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delightéd at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 

you built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 
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ecifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 
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which have been specially 


t Rondsters, Speedy Racer's. 
Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


BEC CLES & 
CRIECY CLES, 


BALTIMORE. 
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United States Agents 


YHE COYENYRY MACHINIS¥YS CO. mpuvan, 


The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world, manufaCturers of the Celebrated 


“CLUB 


And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines, 


built to their order. 


S T.CLARK & CO. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Staunch Roadsters #1 





D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
VYMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE ZONES. By Pror. J. E. Noursr, U. S. N. A 
narrative of explorations conducted under American auspices in the North and South Polar Seas. 
Illustrated and accompanied by large circumpolar maps in colors. 500 pp., 8vo., $3.50. 


We have in this volume the work of a scientist and scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling 
interest. It contains all that the public desire to know concerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, 
for years to come, regarded as the standard work upon Arctic affairs. 


AN ENDLESS CHAIN. By Pansy. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


Like all of Pansy’s books, wholesome, sparkling and characterized by all of the attractiveness which 
distinguishes the writings of this favorite author. Following the remarkable success of her latest book, 
‘* Ester Ried Yet Speaking,” the advance orders already received are far in excess of those received for any 
of her previous works. 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By E. E. Brown, author of ‘ Life of Washington,” 
“ Life of Garfield,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Aside from the interest attached to the name of the subject, it is a biography of unusual merit. It has 
«lso the approval of Dr. Holmes, who has furnished the author with much valuable material. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marian HARLAND, author of “Common Sense in the Household,” 
“The Cottage Kitchen,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A series of familiar lessons for young housekeepers; the volume will receive from them a most hearty 
welcome. 


THE TRAVELLING LAW SCHOOL AND FAMOUS TRIALS. By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
AppoTt, LL.D. $1.00. 


An excellent book for home reading, especially in families where there are boys, as it renders simple and 
clear the foundations of national, state and town government; also the legal regulations of ordinary business. 
A capital book for supplementary reading in schools. The fifth volume of the Reading Union Library. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR GIRLS. By Mary J. Sarrorp, M.D., Professor 
Boston University, and Mary E. ALLEN, Superintendent Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston. 
Extra cloth binding, 16mo, 60 cents. 
An enlightening and stimulating book, written in bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with 
hints for safe gymnastic exercise. 
OUR BUSINESS BOYS. What eighty-three Business Men say. By Rev. F. E. CLARKE. 16mo, 
60 cents. ; 


This crisp little volume embodies in really practical and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly 
one hundred successful business men; it is full of hint and impetus, of snap and spark, and business firms 
cannot do better for themselves than to distribute the little hand-book broadcast among their young employés. 


ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND WHITE HOUSE. AA record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy’s 
Experience in War times. By ANNA L. BoyDEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. : 


The noble and heroic services of this accomplished Christian woman cannot fail to be of the deepest 
interest to all. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with portraits and draw- 
ings by F. H. Lungren. $1.00. 


A concise history of the development of music and musical ifstruments, with biographies of the most 
celebrated composers. 


D. LOTHROP @ CO., Publishers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. BOSTON, MASS. 








Bicycles. Tricycles. Velocipedes, 


— *« PARTS AND SUNDRIES. *«—— 















ETN The following Tricycles and Bicycles are all in excellent condi- 


tion, and for sale cheap: 
> 


NS One Rear Steering Chelsmore Tricycle, Ball-bearing all 
round. Price, new, $160.00, will sell for. . $100.00 
One Coventry Convertible Double Tricycle, cheap. 


One Victor, 1883 Pattern, . 7 - - $115.00 


One Victor, 1883, 4 : ‘ ° : 125.00 
One Royal Salvo, . : > . ‘ 100.00 
=. One Sanspareil Roadster, 53 in., Half Nickel, 


j \Yy new, but shop worn, ‘ ; $115.00 
a ae 
UY Sexo Stamp FoR our New Catazocue, 


— 
=== 








q es 
DAVIS & HUNT, ___ CLEVELAND, 0. _ 


SUBSCRIBE TOs 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


One of the Best Cycling Newspapers in the World. 
Subscribe at once. Only One Dollar per year. 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE ’CYCLING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


- 24 PARK ROW, 
P. O. BOX 444. NEW YORK. 


OUTING and THE WHEEL, $2.50 a Year. 
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are the product of long and patient experiment by 


Ne; LLenox . OWS the most skilful artisans with the best material. 
The Series is complete in Twelve Numbers, from which every aN B \ > 
writer can select, for his or her peculiar style of penmanship, g@ est ON, 
Sold by Stationers ; or sent by mail, in gross boxes, postpaid, for $1 a gross. , 


*,* For the convenience of those who wish to test all the numbers of the series we will send gross boxes 
of assorted Pens, containing twelve of each number, for the regular gross price of $1, or two of each kind 
(24 pens), in a handsome nickel-plated case, with spring cover, for 25 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 
Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 





GEO. WRIGHT. H. A. DITSON, 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


, Used by all the Leading 
Players of the U. S. 
J OUR MODEL RACQUETS, 
“The Club” and “New Triangle” are Superior to ALL OTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ONLY OFFICIAL LAWN-TENNIS RULES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 15 Cents. 


UNIFORMS FOR TENNIS and BICYCLING A SPECIALTY. All uniforms are cut in our own establishment, 
and warranted to give satisfaction. Samples of Corduroy, Flannel, etc., sent on ‘application. 


S80 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
4% Send 5-cent Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. -©# 
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JHE BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 


CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate, 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record. 
PRICE, $10.00.—— 
Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO, 


838 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


be IT IS ACCURATE. 
THE CYCLISTS RECORD BOOK, WE 


By C. D. BATCHELDER. 








NEAT and convenient book for recording the details 
of all ’cycling journeys, including distance travelled, 
actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition 

of roads and weather. Bound in leather, with pocket for 





Cut is exact size 


of Instrument. 


cards, cash, etc. Price, 50 cents. Sent postpaid, on receipt 


*YeT 943 Zuroey soyods 


puey 34311 94} Jo duo 0} poyoeNe sy] 


of price, by 
THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘dure’] 943 Jo Aem 943 Jo 


2 I-2 OZ. 


ust and Water Proof. Weighs only 
yno s] 





A 
| .is the only instrument of its 
THE PERFECTION ALARM | THE MODONNELL CYCLOMETER iiecrisswtwmtotss 
es "Tile the smallest, lightest, heapest, and most easily attached of 
8 the 8 est, chea) and most easily a 0 
FOR any Cyclometer. Can boaved on any make of machine Vithout -nter- 


Cc 
fe rir gh bee the 2 or ony other attachments. Price, Nickeled, $4.00, 
ld 0.00. 


Bieycles and Jricycles. aaa g, SPALDING & BROS. 22sdze2° 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 Williams St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City and Vicinity. ‘ 


AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE 
C. R. BIDWELL, Manufacturer, | Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 


4 EAST 6cth STREET, N. Y. +OTTO+ 


Also Dealer in BICYCLES, TRICYCLES and 
Wheel Goods of all kinds. m 


BICYCLES ON EASY TERMS. |: \\ 


Send for Circular. N 





ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 
Sua vad Tiv Ad J1VS YOd 





nell 


Sj Victor Tricycles, 


———"; 
Aa : 
BEFORE YOU BUY A BIGYGLE Fk SS | 
Of en gg stamp toGUMP BROS., Yh \NS Always in stock. 
List of New on aucowe Hane Macuoes. | \ _ Headquarters for 
Sundries. Send for 


Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated, Catalogue. 








H. 
| No. 811 ARCH 


INS} 


Ni \% BOYS’ 
hy 


B. BART, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


BICYCLES 


A full line of second-hand Machines constantly on hand, at low prices. 


and VELOCIPEDES. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 


H. B. HART. 


atalogue and Price List. 





A warm iron passed overthe back 
of these PAPERS TRANSFERS the 
Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 
CREWELs, EMBROIDERY, BRAID- 


0.'S 


ING, Russian X Stitcu, and In. ; 


ITIAL LETTERS, 


New Book bound in cloth, show- + 


ERNEST IRROY & C0, 


RHEIMS, 


y ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, « 


including over forty new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 
100 Franklin Street, N. Y. 
Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores. 





ZACHARIAS & SMITH, 


ORATON HALL, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, 
LAMP, TOOL BAG, AND 
LUGGAGE CARRIER 
For both Orank and Star Machines. 


NW 


— 


CHAMPAGNE 


Grand Extra Dry and Yin Brut. 


! SOLE AGENTS, 


FRANCIS 0, de LUZE & C0 


18 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


F. O. de LUZE. Ww. B, SIMONDS. 





Onited 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
$20 Broadway, 
N.Y, 


\) 


Insures against Accidents at Half 
the Rates of Stock Companies. 


$90,000,000 of Insurance in force. 
Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 
3,000 Claims Paid. Not One Unpaid. 
Membership Fee, $5; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 
Accident Insurance, with $26 Weekly Indemnity. 
$10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, at cor. 
responding rates. 
How To Become A MEMBER.— Write for circular and Ap- 
—— Blank, and when received, fill out your application, 
nclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 








“WHEEL Sones,” 


— oR —— 


Poems of Bicycling. 
By S. CONANT FOSTER. 
QUARTO volume of 
6) eighty pages, bound in 
pale blue cloth, with orna- 
mental bicycling design in 
white and gold, containing 
sentimental and humorous 
poems of bicycling, with 
nearly fifty illustrations. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. 
Out of town orders should 


be accompanied by check 
or P. O. oxder. 


No. 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


WM. ©. SCRIBNER, 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED, VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 
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_. HUNT STERRY, 


Successor to W. M. Wricur. 


Importer and Dealer in 


—~L _ & 
4 Bast 59th Street, New York. 


SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 
Sold on Commission. 


Bicycles 


The Largest Stock of Second-Hand Bicycles in the United States. 
Repairing Done in all its Branches. 
Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agent for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


: SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 
THE PERFECT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN.< 


Price, |THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 
s .00; Sold a dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail. | C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadw way, N.Y. 
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FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 


AND 


ay OTH OF GOLD 
i aa 


Our Cigarettes 
If you do not us spt 
vince you that they have no equal. Tw 


oe. X 
hundred millions s: sold | n 1883. 


13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS imei 


WM. S. KIMBALL »® CO. 


Me 
2 ‘to 


\' 
fe 


ares 


not be surpassed. 
a trial will c 





AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


BICYCLES 28 TRICYCLES. 


Sixty Second-hand Machines in Stock. 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


BICYCLE SUNDRIES 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


M. D. GILLST., 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





WHEEL SONGS. 


Poems of Bicycling. 


RIGHLY 


fi neElegantsQua pto:Volume. 








BY S. CONANT FOSTER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Bou NdlzinzBluesGilk 








* Cloth,-With+fides/tampsinsGilteBsfilver. x 
Price, $1.75, by Mail, Postpaid. 


ADDRESS, 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRICYCLES I BICYCLES 


With changeable gear for hills *— Columbia, American Star & English Machines. 


and roads. LF : New and Second-hand. 





SUITS AND SUNDRIES. 
FIRE ARMS. | 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 
Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle, and sample 20 ft. of Clark's Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE, 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 38 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric Rule will 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 








Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing -for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 

A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 

Call for special prices. ; 


B. ATTTREDGE & CoO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 























-« COLUMBIA= 
BICLOLAS 


TRICVCLES. | 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











THE POPE MFG: CO., 


597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSGON, MASS. 


Branch House, 





12 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























